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THE MASTER OF THE 
“ CHRYSOLITE.” 


By G. B. O'HALLORAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


APTAIN ANDERSON stood alone in the world. But he was 
one who cou/d stand alone, for his will was strong and his affec- 
tions were weak. ‘Those whothought they knew him best said he was 
hardy. The remainder said he was hard, his heart a stone. Still he 
was a human being, for, like others, he cherished hobbies. His 
hobbies, however, were not of that class which is compassed about 
by rest and roses. Instead, they were clothed witha stern delight 
born of defiance and danger. ‘To work his ship across the Bay in the 
teeth of an adverse gale ; to weather a lee shore ; to master a rebel- 
lious crew single-handed—these were the wild diversions which satisfied 
him. Once, in the China seas, his men grew mutinous ; said the ship 
was “leaking like a lobster-pot,” and straightway put her about for 
Singapore ; swore they did not care what the skipper thought, in 
fact, would like to talk to him a bit. The skipper was below when 
the first mate brought down the news and a very pale face as well. 

“ Tell the men to muster!” 

So soon as the mate’s back was turned, John Anderson took a 
revolver from a locker and charged it ; then, ascending the companion 
ladder, he walked to the break of the poop, his hands buried in the 
pockets of a peajacket. Down below him were the men, lolling about 
in a sullen crowd on the weather side of the quarter-deck. They 
were thirty or forty in number, and were a vicious-looking set. 

“Now then, my men! Half an hour ago we were steering due 
north-east. Who was it dared to lay the ship’s nose the other way?” 
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The burly boatswain swung his way out of the crowd, planted his 
foot on the first step of the poop ladder, and stared up at the captain. 

**T did, and be damned to you!” roared he. There was a loud 
report. The boatswain dropped, shot in the leg. And the crew 
shivered under a gleaming eye and a gleaming weapon. 

* All hands ’bout ship !”’ cried the master. The wounded boat- 
swain, raising himself fora moment on one hand, piped faintly and 
then fell back unconscious. But the men were already at their stations, 
and in five minutes more the C/rysolite was heading north-east 
again. 

Such incidents as these gave John Anderson an unenviable 
reputation amongst sailors. It was seldom that the same crew served 
with him twice. ‘Two voyages under this tartar were more than could 
be stood, and from his subordinates, therefore, he gained nothing 
but hatred and fear. 

It was very difficult, then, to find out where Captain Anderson’s 
weakness lay. Everybody, of course, has his weakness. But this 
man appeared to be all strength. His whole life seemed like a rod 
of burnished steel—a passion-proof life, a fire-proof rod. The 
owners of the Chrysolite, Messrs. Ruin & Ruin, of Billiter Street, 
piqued themselves on knowing his tender point. He was avaricious, 
thought they ; he would do much for money, and they would some 
day try him in the furnace. It was true, indeed, that the old sailor 
had amassed considerable wealth during his frequent voyages to the 
East. It was true also that he was sparing and saving ; that he drove 
bargains to the verge of perdition, and clinched them at the crucial 
moment. But it was equally true that he was free from fraud. His 
teas were what they pretended to be, his silks unimpeachable, and 
no man ever came back upon him with complaints of their genuine- 
ness. The world llowed that he was at least commercially honourable, 
but felt fully convinced that he was eaten up with desire for gold. 

3ut the world was wrong. The captain himself was sometimes 
given to metaphysical speculation, and even 4e was puzzled to know 
if his heart had a whit more feeling than any other pumping-engine. 
Women he looked upon as frivolities of vanity to which he could not 
reconcile his stern nature ; and men he regarded as instruments to be 
rigorously disciplined, not failing at the same time to discipline him- 
self. His heart was of no use to him except to circulate his blood. 
In default, therefore, of loving anything, he fell quite naturally to 
pursuing a difficult task—the piling up of a mountain of gold. This 
was congenial solely because it was difficult, and difficulties overcome 
were his only sources of satisfaction. 
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Now it happened that a new firm trading to the East, in competi- 
tion with Messrs. Ruin & Ruin, had made advances to Captain Anderson 
with a view to engaging him in their service ; and as they offered 
liberal terms, including a handsome percentage, it was not long before 
the old seaman was won over. Here is a chance, thought he, of 
heaping up my mountain so much the more quickly, and I am 
determined that my actions shall not be hampered by sentiment 
Notwithstanding this last threat, he found it a very unpleasant thing 
to break with his old employers, one of whose ships he had com- 
manded for a score of years. But he would get scot free of them 
before he finaily concluded negotiations with the new people. And 
so it came to pass that one morning he walked along Billiter Street 
with his twenty-year-old commission in his pocket. 

It is curious how fond real old salts are of dress when ashore. 
Here was John Anderson in a top hat and kid gloves, looking anything 
but at home in them. ‘The glossy hat was a mockery to his bold 
sea-worn face, and his big knuckles were almost bursting through the 
soft kid with indignation at the affront put upon them. 

He reached the chambers in which the firm of Messrs. Ruin & 
Ruin was established, and ascended the staircase—for the office was 
on the second floor. The senior partner was within, and the captain 
was admitted into his room without delay. 

**Glad to see you, Captain Anderson,” said Mr. Ruin in an un- 
usually cordial tone, at the same time shaking hands. ‘ You’ve made 
a capital passage, and freighted the Chryso/ite well.” 

Mr. Ruin was a big fat man, who spoke oilily. His clean shaven 
face was never without the remnants of a smile—a smile, though, 
which was not remarkable for its sincerity. Still, it had its value—in 
the market—for it was a commercial smile. A pair of small grey 
eyes were almost hidden by the obese curves of his cheeks ; but you 
learned in a very short time that they kept a sharp and shrewd look- 
out from behind those ramparts. ‘The two men sat down at opposite 
sides of the table, the owner guessing from the captain’s manner that 
there was something in the wind, and the captain thinking his em- 
ployer’s exuberance of civility betokened more than was manifest. 

“Yes, I brought her a quick passage,” replied Anderson ;_ then, 
looking straight at the owner, “and it’s the last she’ll make under 
me.” 

The remnants of a smile coalesced, ploughing up Mr. Ruin’s cheeks 
into greasy furrows. 

“My dear captain, we could not hear of it ! We’re too old friends 
to part like that.” 
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“Well, sir, ’'ve come this morning, for private reasons, to throw 
up my commission,” said the captain, simultaneously throwing down 
his commission before the senior partner’s eyes. 

“T can’t accept it, Mr. Anderson ; I can’t, indeed,” replied the 
owner, picking up the parchment. “And I'll tell you why. My 
brother and I have been thinking matters over, and we’ve really been 
obliged to confess, for conscience’ sake, that the Chrysolite is getting 
old.” 

“ Devilish old !” muttered the captain, forgetting himself for a 
moment. 

“ Well, now I think of it again, I believe my brother did say she 
was ‘devilish old’—a strange coincidence. Still she is a fine model of 
a boat. What d’ye think yourself?” 

“She has rare lines,” said the other, with a slight approach to 
grave enthusiasm. 

“The very remark I made myself only yesterday. Yes, we agreed 
she was a pretty boat ; and I admit, from sheer sentiment, I cannot 
bear to think of her being chopped up for firewood. So inharmonious, 
don’t you think ?” 

The old sailor looked sullen, and said nothing. 

Mr. Ruin leant his elbows well on to the table in a confidential 
manner, and reduced his voice to husky whispering. 

** My brother told me he should not mind seeing her end her 
days as a picturesque wreck, but to sell her for matchwood was 
barbarous. I was really of the same opinion. And—and—couldn’t 
it be managed for her, Captain Anderson ?” 

The two looked at each other narrowly. “Ifyou can get anyone 
to do it, of course it can be done. But 7 would sooner 2 

*“* Now before you judge, hear me, captain. I feel sure you could 
find me that man if you chose. See, the C%ryso/rte is insured in the 
Jupiter Insurance Company for £9,000. Here is the policy. And 
the man that saves her from the axe, and makes a picturesque wreck 
of her, will earn the gratitude of Messrs. Ruin & Ruin, and £3,000 
besides.” 

For once even the remnants of a smile had disappeared from the 
senior partner’s face, and he stood confessed—the type of a cool 
financial scoundrel. 

The sailor, on the other hand, was agitated as no one had ever 
seen him before. The veins stood out on his brawny throat like rope. 
His eyelids were purple. For a few moments hisheadswam. Then 
he righted himself as suddenly, with an emphatic refusal ready on his 
lips. But the wily partner had left the room. This gave Anderson 
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time to think, and the more he thought the more that pile of gold 
forced itself before him, until forsooth he fell to thinking how such 
an end cou/d be compassed—by another commander. He saw 
clearly that a skilful seaman might achieve this thing with slight 
danger to himself and his crew. And all this time the three thousand 
pounds shone so lustrously that his moral vision was dazzled, and the 
huge iniquity of the whole affair was rapidly vanishing from sight. 

When Mr. Ruin re-entered, Anderson was looking ashamed and 
guilty. 

“Well, captain, can I help you to a conclusion?” came from the 
oily lips. 

“ It’s this way,” replied the old man, turning round but keepinghis 
eyes fixed on the carpet, “I can’t doit. No, I can’t.” 

Mr. Ruin eyed him dubiously, and rubbed his chin gently. “I’m 
sorry—very, very sorry ! £3,000 won’t go long begging, though. And 
I shall have to accept your resignation, captain.” 

Anderson only took up his hat and walked slowly out of the room. 
He had not descended many steps, when he turned back and re- 
opened the door. 

“No, sir,” he said, “it can’t be done. I must think it over, and 
—no—it can’t be done.” With that he went his way, miserable. 

The same night he received a letter by post. It contained his 
old commission, reinstating him in the command of the Chrysolite. 


CuHaPTER II. 


Four months later the Crysolite was unloading a general cargo 
in Mauritius Harbour. Captain Anderson had thought it over. 

The quay was quickly covered with Manchester bales and Bir- 
mingham cases; and it was not long before the tackle at the main- 
yard arm was set a-clicking, as the baskets of sand-ballast were hove 
up to be poured into the empty hold. No such luxuries were there 
as steam-winches, nor any of those modern appliances for lightening 
labour. Instead, five or six hands plied the ponderous work at the 
winch handles, the labour being substantially aggravated by the heat 
of a vertical sun. A spell at the orthodox hand-winch in the tropics 
is an ordeal not to be lightly spoken of, and sailors have the very 
strongest objection to the work. It required the utmost vigilance on 
the part of the captain, therefore, to prevent the feebler spirits from 
deserting. He was able, however, to reckon a full crew as he steered 
out of Port Louis harbour and shaped his course for Ceylon. 
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Some of the hands had grumbled at not having more liberty to 
go ashore. In an access of passion Anderson made answer,— 

“To your kennels, you dogs! I'll put you ashore soon enough, 
and I'll warrant you'll stay there longer than you care for.” 

It was indiscreet language, and the men puzzled over it. They 
concluded that the skipper meant to obtain their imprisonment at the 
next British port they should touch, for mutinous conduct, and 
knowing he was a man of his word they assumed their best 
behaviour. 

Captain Anderson had not changed for the better. Hitherto he 
had maintained a firmness of discipline bordering upon severity, and 
he certainly had never relaxed from that attitude. Now he had be- 
come an incomprehensible mixture of indulgence and cruelty. The 
two elements were incompatible, and the more intelligent of his officers 
were not long in perceiving that there was a vicious and variable wind 
in their superior’s moral atmosphere, under which his canvas strained 
or flapped unaccountably. They imagined, to pursue their own figure, 
that his hand did not grasp the reason-tiller with its customary grip, 
and that his bark was left more or less to the conflicting guidance of 
other influences. Many a time since his departure from England had 
the old sailor been stung with remorse at the unwritten tenor of his 
present commission. He would frequently try to look the whole thing 
in the face—would endeavour to account for the acceptance of an 
office against which his whole self revolted. He would recite the 
interview in the Billiter Street Chambers with his employer, passing 
rapidly over the preliminary parts until he came to the veward. No! 
he was not false enough or euphemistic enough to call it a reward ; 
he would regard it as a bribe. But he could never get further. He 
always grounded on this reef of gold, and _ no tide of indignation or 
regret, no generous current of honour, had power to sweep him off 
again into the saving waters. Here the fierce rays of desire shot 
down upon the resplendent heap, whose reflected glory filled the 
whole vision of the watcher with its lustre. Blame him not too much, 
nor it. For after all man is but man, and gold is a thing of comfort. 

ut had Captain Anderson followed his mental inquiries to a con- 
clusion, had he demonstrated to himself the depth of moral degrada- 
tion into which he must be plunged, his pride would never have 
allowed him to do anything but redeem his unuttered word. 

As an illustration of the captain’s lately acquired habit of indul- 
gence, the most remarkable was his treatment of the watch on deck 
during the night. The man on the look-out, for instance, was in the 
habit of going to sleep if the weather made it at all practicable. The 
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rest of the watch, some fifteen or twenty hands, followed suit, or even 
skulked back into the fo’castle, there to stretch themselves out on 
their chests and smoke. These things the captain connived at, and 
the men were only too glad of the relief to inquire too curiously into 
his reasons. The main object of a sailing-ship sailor is to gain as 
much sleep as he can by whatever means, and in pursuit of this end 
he will evade even those duties which are the most essential to the 
safety of the ship. 

One night, during the middle watch, the captain came on deck, 
and took to walking up and down with the second mate. The night 
was clear, though dark. The C%rysolite was close-hauled on the 
starboard tack, and was making good headway under a clinking 
breeze. She was an old fashioned, frigate-built, full-rigged ship, such 
as one seldom happens on now, her quarter-galleries, chain-plates, to’- 
gallant bulwarks, and single topsail yards being all out of date amongst 
the shipbuilders of to-day. It has been said that she had “rare lines,” 
and the remark was just. A more imposing pile of timber was 
possibly never floated. She had plenty of beam to cope with the 
South Atlantic wave-giants, and not too much sheer. Her fiddle stem 
was gracefully cut, and harmonised to perfection with the slight rake 
aft of her lofty masts. Her spars, also, were finely proportioned to 
the breadth of her hull. So that, with her canvas spread in an un- 
wavering breeze, the Chrysolite was a stately creature and “a thing 
of beauty.” 

“ Mr. Grant,” said the captain, addressing his subordinate officer, 
“be good enough to take a star and work out the ship’s position.” 

The second mate quickly fetched his sextant, and took the 
altitude of a star convenient for his purpose. He then went below 
to the cabin to perform his calculations. The look-out man, a ready 
sleeper, was in a heavy slumber, upon which the stiffening breeze 
made no effect. The rest of the watch had disappeared in the 
customary fashion. Captain Anderson was practically alone on 
deck. 

He walked forward, leant over the weather rail, and directed his 
glass. He saw just exactly what he expected to see. There, right 
ahead in the distance, the binoculars showed a long, thin streak of 
sparkling silver, appearing like a lightning flash held fast between the 
darkness and the deep sea. It was phosphorescent water playing on 
a sand bank. 

Anderson put the glass into his pocket. He was sullen and 
determined. He stood motionless for full half an hour, trying to 
repress the workings of an aroused conscience ; but his thoughts 
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would not let him alone. There was something behind them, some 
new sensations, which set them buzzing in his mind. These sensations 
were his finest feelings, ennobling emotions which had been cramped 
in the grip of discipline for forty years. He could not comprehend 
it, but he found himself pursuing a train of thought of finer sensi- 
bility than he had ever experienced, and in which the great bribe had 
no place. He foreshadowed in his mind’s eye the tragic events over 
which he was now presiding. He foresaw the danger to life and limb 
with a fresh clearness of vision. He pictured to himself the possible 
agonies of his fellow-creatures (never once thinking of his own) with 
a sentiment much akin to pity—strong, too, but not sufficiently strong 
to overcome that unbending pride which forbade him for honour’s 
sake to go back upon his promise. Then there was the doom of the 
ship itself. 

The man is not angry, much less fearful ; but his lips are quivering 
and his nostrils widening with a passion hitherto unknown. He sees 
the picture vividly—a majestic, gallant ship done to destruction—a 
rich ruined seaman wandering on earth with a broken heart in a dis- 
honoured bosom. Not only a gallant ship, but a lifelong pride and 
the fulness of a heart’s desire swept recklessly into limbo. Here, at 
last, had his love revealed itself. 

“No, by God, she sXa// not perish !” 


CHAPTER III. 


WitH a rapid movement he gains the fo’castle, and roars into it, 
“ All hands ’bout ship! Quick now, for your very lives !” 

There is no mistaking his tone. It is not one of driving tyranny, 
but of urgent agony, and it goes right home to every man. 

Up they tumble in a ready crowd, many in their shirts alone. 
They are all sleepy, but the business in hand wil! soon cure them of 
this. 

They stand by. The helm is put down, and quickly the Ciryso/ize 
veers round in process of reaching the other tack. Will she do it ? 
No! She trembles almost in the teeth of the wind, misses stays, and 
falls off again on to the old tack. 

Anderson cannot understand it, old sailor as he is ; puts the helm 
down once more; once more she misses. 

*“‘ Back the mainyard! Shiver the foreyard !” 

Soon every stitch of canvas on the mainmast is swung about to 
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face the breeze, while that on the foremast is hauled in. Although she 
be going at eight knots, ¢4a¢ should check her. 

But it does not. 

“ Mizen-topsail braces, then!” Quick as thought the lee braces 
are slacked off, and those on the weather side made taut. Still she 
is not checked. Strange, too, for the breeze is stiff. Anderson feels 
she is in the stream of a strong current. 

There had been no need to say what was the cause of danger. 
The heavy boom of breakers rose above the tread of feet, the clashing 
of spars, and the chorus of curses. 

Meanwhile Mr. Grant has finished his calculations below. He 
has found for a result that the ship is among the Maldive reefs. He 
is certain there must be some error in his work, and he sets himself 
to revise his figures. But the breeze sweeps into the cabin with a 
faint command from the upper air—“ Back the mainyard !”-—and he 
shrewdly guesses that his calculations are correct. 

The captain is everywhere at once, urging and aiding. He sees 
the whole canvas aback, and yet the C%ryso/ite drifts on. He cannot 
’bout his ship nor back her. 

The reef is quite within appreciable distance now. The hands 
can do nothing more, so they gaze at the dancing line of phosphores- 
cent atoms, and curse tremendously—though these may be their last 
moments. 

“ All hands wear ship !” comes sharply from Anderson. 

° you and your orders,” cried someone. ‘To the boats, 
to the boats !” 

Although the Chrysolite carried five boats, no less than four of 
them were unseaworthy. In those days the examination of an out- 
ward-bound ship was slurred over, with the natural consequence 
that the marine law was more frequently broken than observed. ‘The 
only boat on board the C&%rysolite worth launching was the lifeboat, 
which stood bottom upwards between the main and mizen-masts. At 
the cry “To the boats !” there is a rush for her. But Anderson is 
first. He carries in his hand a small axe, meant for clearing away light 
wreckage. With a vigorous blow the lifeboat is stove in. The men 
stop short, daunted. He turns about and faces them, looking like an 
angry Titan. 

“‘ Now then, you hell-hounds, wear the ship or sink ! 
means to be master to the end. 

It is too late even for imprecation. The men literally spring to 
their work, with an alacrity begot of desperation. Every moment is 
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of the utmost value, for the reef is very close and the horrible breakers 
are in all ears. 

Anderson himself holds the wheel. He has put the helm up, and 
soon the great ship with swelling sails breaks out of the current. 
He feels the change on the instant ; the hands knowit too. But the 
danger is not past. Leaving the wheel to another, he runs quickly 
forward to lean over the weather rail. Ashe passes through the 
crowd on the fo’castle, the poor fellows cheer him ringingly. The 
fine old seaman doffs his cap and makes them a grand, manly bow. 

He glances at the reef and then mutters quietly to himself, “She 
will never clear it, and God forgive me!” Then, wheeling round, he 
gives a command. 

“Tet go both anchors! It is our only chance !” 

Many hearts sink at the order, but in as few moments as possible 
the cables are smoking through the hawse-pipes. The anchors touch 
bottom, and hold. All hands clutch the stanchions or shrouds in 
anticipation of the shock. It comes. The ship, racing on, is brought 
up with a round turn of such sudden force as to shake every nail in 
her limbers. Aloft there is crash upon crash, and the lighter spars 
come showering on to the deck, bringing along with them ragged 
remnants of canvas. One man is struck down. The hawsers hum 
with strenuous vibration. The timbers at the bluff of the bow crack 
almost vertically, until the ship’s nose is well nigh torn out. The 
tension is too great and the port cable snaps. The starboard one is 
tougher. But were it never so tough it will not save the ship, for its 
anchor is dragging. Back she sags, gathered into her doom by the 
whitening waters ; until at length, thus lifted along, her keel rests 
athwart the bank, and she heels over. Her sailing days are done. 
As the consecutive seas sweep up the reef, she lifts her head and 
drops it again and again, like a poor recumbent brute in its death 
hour. But the wind must sometime cease, and the waves forget their 
anger. Then will she take a long repose, leaning on her shattered 
side—the very type of a picturesque wreck. 

About this time Messrs. Ruin & Ruin were more than usually 
interested in the shipping news, and one morning they saw, under 
the heading of Wrecks and Casualties, this : 


* Minicoy (MaLpive IsLanps).—The frigate Chysolite, 
of London, went ashore yesterday night on the southern reefs, 
and is now a total wreck. Ali hands saved except John Ander- 
son, master, who was killed by a falling spar.” 
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The result of the whole business had far exceeded the owners’ 
expectations. It had been so neatly done ; and the greatest comfort of 
all was that no one was now left who could tell tales. They did not 
exactly thank God, in so many words, for the death of their faithful 
servant. That was very sad, as of course it should be. But they 
thanked Him in all humility for a certain sum of £4 3,000, which 
would have gone elsewhere but for . Ifhe, Anderson, had had 
wife or children, Messrs. Ruin & Ruin felt almost certain they 
would have made provision for them. But they thanked God, again, 
that the captain had never married. All that was necessary to be 
done now was to send in a claim for the insurance money, and, if well 
advised, retire into private life. 

Messrs. Ruin & Ruin talked the matter over between them, 
congratulated themselves upon their prosperity, made no end of 
choice little plans for the future, and finally decided to forsake the 
commercial profession. And, indeed, they would have done so, but 
that the evening papers contained an item of intelligence, which, 
though less expected, and therefore more startling, contained just as 
lively an interest for them as the report of the wreck. It ran thus: 

“Tt is currently reported that the Jupiter Insurance Com- 
pany has failed heavily, and is only able to meet its liabilities 
with a composition of sixpence in the 4.” 


Messrs. Ruin & Ruin still carry on business near Billiter Street, 
but their offices are now on the top floor in a very back alley. 
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A CURE FOR LONDON FOGS. 


PEAKING some time ago at Edinburgh of the British Constitu- 
tion—upon which, he said, the lives, the liberty, and the 
property of the people depend—the Duke of Argyll described it as a 
code of accepted doctrine which is nowhere recorded or expressed ; 
so that, “dike the air we breathe, we are hardly conscious of it until it 
is disturbed.” The simile is suggestive, and it might be a curious 
inquiry whether the lives, the health, the liberty, and the property ot 
the people are not even less affected by the working of our “ glorious 
constitution” than by the condition of the generally vitiated atmo- 
sphere of our towns: whether, in fact, the labours of two Houses of 
Parliament to engraft improvements upon the laws and constitution 
of the country might not sometimes be more advantageously applied 
to the promotion of improvements in the condition of the air we 
breathe and in the climate of these islands. 

Diseases of the respiratory organs—the lungs and their feeders— 
are responsible for a large proportion of the deaths in the United 
Kingdom ; but the hygienic condition of the air, which occasions 
those diseases, is nowhere “ recorded or expressed” ; and we hardly 
know when and to what extent its life-supporting power is vitiated or 
enfeebled, or how the renewal or renovation of that power can be 
effected. We recognise that fevers and epidemics are caused by in- 
sufficiency of ventilation, or by impurities in drinking water, and yet 
permit them to spread in all directions until they exhaust themselves ; 
because, forsooth, we have absolutely no machinery for removing 
large volumes of foul air, or for thoroughly purifying large volumes 
of drinking water. The disease-germs which they contain being 
invisible to the naked eye, we hardly concern ourselves about them ; 
but perhaps the day may be at hand when sanitary stations will be 
established, at which magnified representations of the microbes, and 
other pollutions floating in the air and in water, will be submitted 
to public observation. When that is done, and the mass of living 
organisms that they contain are rendered clearly visible, may we not 
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hope that it will be followed by the discovery of remedies against the 
spread of epidemics ? 

No such characteristic as invisibility can, however, be suggested 
as an excuse for tolerating London fogs. The detestable abomination 
effects a disturbance of the air we breathe which is only too visible 
to its victims, while diffusing gloom and darkness wherever it extends. 
An all-pervading irritant, it invades the eyes, noses, and throats of 
unfortunate sufferers, and seriously interferes with the ordinary 
business of everyday life, causing interruptions to traffic by railway, 
by wheeled vehicles, or on foot, fatal accidents to the unwary and 
destruction to property. The Registrar-General’s returns show that 
the general death-rate in London during a prolonged fog, and the 
following weeks, is nearly doubled, and deaths from phthisis and 
diseases of the respiratory organs trebled, besides temporary and 
sometimes permanent injury resulting to a large proportion of the in- 
habitants. Moreover, the materia! loss which is occasioned by a few 
days of London fog has been estimated at several millions sterling, 
and yet we have hitherto made no real effort to rid ourselves of so 
great and so perpetually recurring an infliction ! 

This can only be due to the very inaccurate ideas which prevail 
with respect to the origin and composition of fogs, and it is worth 
while to consider these points with some attention. The temperature 
of the atmosphere varies in every part of the globe, and, at ordinary 
times, continual changes of temperature keep the air unceasingly in 
motion, with a constant tendency to absorb gases and vapour 
wherever it encounters them ; but the amount of aqueous vapour 
which any volume of air can take up is limited, and depends entirely 
upon its temperature. At 50° F. it can hold twice as much vapour as 
at 32°, and again at 80° F. it can hold three times as much as at 50°. 

When, therefore, air at the comparatively warm temperature of 
the earth’s surface has absorbed as much vapour as will saturate it, 
and afterwards tends to ascend, the decrease in its temperature 
which occurs on its elevation to a greater height renders it impossible 
for it to continue to hold the aqueous matter in the condition of diffused 
vapour, and, as the air soars upwards to cooler regions, this vapour 
is condensed to exceedingly minute watery particles, having the ap- 
pearance of white, misty bodies. So also on a hot summer’s day the 
air lying over wet, marshy ground is copiously saturated with invisible 
aqueous vapour ; but on the air growing cooler after sunset, it will 
not be able to keepall those vapours dissolved, and must let some 
part of them coalesce into very small visible particles which form 
those mists that appear to rise from marshy grounds on a summer’s 
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evening. This is the origin of clouds and of fogs, and the latter, 
when they first reach London, are simply masses of air which con- 
tain very minute particles of suspended water, condensed from a 
state of vapour. 

A familiar experiment may assist in making this intelligible. By 
using a lens of an inch focal length, anyone may observe the nature 
of these particles over the hot surface of a cup of dark coffee or tea, 
when they will be distinguished as a white dust of watery particles 
of a uniform size, blowing about over the surface of the coffee, or 
rising in little wreaths and whirlwinds like dust on a windy day. By 
covering the coffee with a clear glass tumbler we can ourselves fill it 
with fog, for the vapour will be instantaneously cooled, and fill the 
glass with a miniature white cloud or mist, which will again disappear 
if the glass remains long enough in position to be heated to the same 
temperature as the coffee. 

A similar condensation of the vapour to watery particles is caused 
also by changes in the atmospheric or barometrical pressure, increase 
of pressure having the same effect as a decrease in the temperature 
of the air. Both one and the other cause the diffused aqueous 
vapours contained in the air to pass into the liquid state, which 
explains why fogs are so often accompanied by cold and by a con- 
siderable rise in the barometer ; but by far the largest masses of 
clouds are produced by columns of air, charged with aqueous vapour, 
rising and growing cold as they rise. 

Some of our London fogs come from the sea, and the river 
Thames is accountable for others, but the great extent of marsh land 
and stagnant water which is traversed by the east and north-east 
winds, before they reach the City, is probably answerable for the 
peculiar prevalency of mist and fog which distinguishes the Metro- 
polis during the three or four winter months. From Greenwich to 
Gravesend on the south side, and from Whitechapel to beyond Tilbury 
Fort on the north, the land on both banks of the Thames is one 
almost uninterrupted marsb, and both banks of the river Lea are 
in the same case. A creeping mist may almost constantly be 
observed at this season of the year ascending in spreading sheets 
from the surface of these marshes, some of which are more than 
a thousand acres in extent, and any scheme for the relief of London 
from fogs would hardly be complete without it included their 
drainage and sanitation. 

When not actually born in these extensive marshes, it is here 
that most of the London fog is cradled, nourished and intensified, 
before proceeding onwards to the vast fattening grounds of the 
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Metropolis, where, on cold still days, it gorges itself on its arrival 
with compounds of soot, sulphurous and carbonic acids, and other 
noxious abominations, and soon acquires a sufficiently substantial 
percentage of poisonous matter to render it an even more perilous 
enemy to human life than is yet comprehended by the general 
public. Thus, although it is obvious that every addition to the 
quantity of coal consumed in London has added, and continues to 
add, to the percentage of poisonous matter with which the air is 
daily infected, yet, strange to say, the abolition of the coal duty was 
advocated and carried out three or four years ago, with the avowed 
desire of stimulating an increase of manufactures, and an increase in 
the consumption of coal, in the very midst of our dense population. 

The evil effects on the atmosphere of London which result from 
the already excessive consumption can only be adequately realised 
by acareful consideration of the manner in which all combustion is 
brought about. When burning coals in the grate, we are un- 
consciously promoting a chemical process which consists in effecting 
the combination of oxygen derived from the air (or “draught ”) with 
the carbon contained in coal in the proportion of 22 pounds of oxygen 
gas to one pound of carbon ; the result of which is that for every 
pound of carbon burnt in the grate we send up the chimney and into 
the atmosphere above it no less than 32% pounds of the compound 
gas, that is to say, of carbonic acid (CO”), which is of a nature so 
poisonous to the lungs and respiratory organs that it becomes 
injurious to human life when the quantity contained in the 
atmosphere rises to the proportion of 5 volumes of carbonic acid 
to 1,000 volumes of air. Coal contains also about one per cent. of 
sulphur, and, in addition to carbon, a certain proportion of hydrogen ; 
and perfect combustion is obtained when one part by weight of 
carbon combines with 2% parts of oxygen to form carbonic acid, and 
one part by weight of the hydrogen unites with 8 parts of oxygen 
to form water, or steam, or with 8 of sulphur and 24 of oxygen to 
form sulphurous acid. 

To accomplish this combination the oxygen has all to be taken 
from man’s own vital provision and supplied to the burning coal by 
means of a draught of air passing over or through it. The air is 
composed of oxygen in combination with a diluent in the form of 
nitrogen, in the proportion of 23 parts by weight of oxygen to 77 of 
nitrogen, and the 22 pounds of oxygen which are necessary for the 
combustion of one pound of carbon are contained in about 160 cubic 
feet of air; but it is found in practice that at least double that 
quantity of air must pass through the grate in order to effect the 
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combustion of each pound of burning carbon. A daily consumption 
of 40,000 tons of coal in London implies therefore the daily combustion 
of no less than 28,672 million cubic feet of air, and the daily 
production of about 330 million pounds, or say 147,000 tons weight, 
of poisonous carbonic acid ! 

These figures conclusively show that, although it is customary to 
regard the act of combustion as one in which the principal fuel burnt 
is that which we have perceptibly before our eyes in the form of coal, 
or coke, &c., the truth is that combustion is maintained by relatively 
small quantities of carbon and hydrogen derived from the visible 
fuel. These are combined with a far larger quantity of diluted 
oxygen supplied to the fire by the air, or draught, which, only 
because it is in a form invisible to our eyes and apparently costs 
nothing, is often too little considered ; and perhaps if we were 
accustomed to speak of combustion as a process in which air is the 
principal, and coal the auxiliary element—if we were to say that we 
burn air in our grates instead of saying that we burn wood, or coal— 
such a definition would lead to a clearer comprehension of the vast 
amount of contaminated air that is contributed to the atmosphere of 
London by the enormous consumption of coal, which the large 
population in this metropolis renders necessary. 

The products of combustion of coal comprise also sulphurous 
acid and smoke, or soot—the colouring ingredients of fog—and other 
compounds which are exceedingly deleterious and unpleasant, but 
carbonic acid is the really dangerous ingredient of fogs, owing to its 
much greater abundance. We are so much habituated to trust to 
Nature, that is to say, to the wind, for the ventilation of London that 
it may seem hardly credible, although it is a well authenticated fact, 
that if that natural ventilation should, under any circumstances, be 
suspended pending the continuance of a bad fog, that is to say, if 
there should be a “dead calm,” the whole population might be 
poisoned by the carbonic acid with which the air would in that space 
of time be saturated. Only those whose occupations oblige them to 
be much exposed to a dense London fog can have any idea of how 
nearly that dangerous condition of the atmosphere is sometimes 
approached, both as respects absence of wind and the extreme 
difficulty of breathing caused by the excess of carbonic acid, especially 
in low-lying districts and in streets where there is no traffic to keep 
the air in motion. 

In an interesting paper on the atmosphere Sir Henry Roscoe has 
given the results arrived at by himself and many other observers with 
regard to the proportion of carbonic acid which renders air injurious 
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to health. ‘From very numerous observations” (he says) “ made 
by Saussure, Brunner, Lewy, and others, it appears that air in the open 
country contains quantities of carbonic acid varying from three to ten 
volumes in 10,000 volumes of air. As an average number it has 
been found that four volumes in 10,000 represent the usual compo- 
sition of air as regards carbonic acid. . . . Whilst forming the staple 
nutriment of the vegetable worid, carbonic acid, when present in 
certain quantities, acts as a violent poison on the higher orders of 
animal life ; nor is the limit at which this gas begins to be hurtful to 
the animal very far removed from the quantity which at present exists 
in the atmosphere: for we find that Leblanc and Péclet assign a limit 
of fifty in 10,000, whilst Reed and Arnott give a much lower limit 
to the non-injurious effect of this gas.... We know that there 
are a great number of causes continually at work, some of which 
tend to increase the amount of atmospheric carbonic acid, whilst 
there are others which tend to effect its diminution, so that a con- 
tinual circulation of atmospheric carbon takes place. The animal 
gives off the waste portion of its body, mainly as carbonic acid, and 
thus deteriorates the atmosphere, which would soon become unfit for 
his further use if the vegetable world did not absorb the poisonous 
gas, at once retaining the carbon in the solid form and exhaling the 
oxygen, wherewith the higher organism again removes his spent 
materials. .. . The amount of carbonic acid present in dwelling- 
rooms, &c., has been made the subject of experiment by Leblanc, 
Pettenkofer, Roscoe (‘ Chem. Soc. Quart. Journ.’ x.), and Smith, and 
their results show that, whereas in well-ventilated rooms the amount 
should never exceed eight volumes in 10,000, in badly-ventilated 
rooms it rises to ten and twenty volumes, and sometimes even as high 
as seventy volumes in 10,000.” 

Now, we have already seen that the quantity of carbonic acid that 
is produced by the daily combustion in London of 40,000 tons of 
coal amounts in weight to 147,000 tons, which is equal to a volume 
of 2,838 million cubic feet ; and, in the ratio assigned by Péclet and 
Leblanc of fifty in 10,000, that quantity of carbonic acid would, in a 
perfectly still atmosphere, render injurious to health no less than 
567,600 million cubic feet of air. Such a volume of vitiated air 
represents a column which, if extending twelve miles in all directions 
around Charing Cross, would reach to a height of forty-five feet ; while 
a five-days’ fog, accompanied by an almost absolute cessation of wind, 
such as London has sometimes experienced, if ever it should entirely 
paralyse ventilation and hinder the removal of the products of com- 
bustion, would contaminate a similar column to the extent of 250 
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volumes of carbonic acid to 10,000 of air, which is a degree of im- 
purity that would much more than suffice to suffocate and destroy the 
whole population and all animal life throughout the Metropolis. 

Nor should the circumstance be lost sight of that the consump- 
tion of coal in London and its suburbs is rapidly increasing. During 
the last fifteen years it has increased so per cent., and a similar rate 
of progress would raise the daily consumption to 60,000 tons in 
fifteen years’ time, and to 90,000 tons thirty years hence ; so that we 
have to look forward to a period not very remote, when the quantity 
of carbonic acid that will have to be dealt with will be double what 
it now is. It may, therefore, be confidently asserted that the time 
has arrived when the inhabitants of the Metropolis cught to regard 
the subject as one that involves imminent danger in the near future 
to every individual, and one that demands immediate and serious 
attention from the London County Council. 

Such partial remedies as have usually been advocated would plainly 
be very insufficient. Even the total suppression of smoke in domestic 
chimneys, which would diminish its filthiness and, to a certain extent, 
improve the colour of fog by lessening the number of sooty particles 
that it contains, would not affect the innumerable smoky gas flames 
which burn in the open air, and neither would it decrease the amount 
of sulphurous, nor of carbonic acid, which are the worst enemies to 
the respiratory organs. ‘The drainage of the marshes where much of 
the fog originates would be an equally incomplete remedy, and it 
would, in fact, be useless to expect thorough relief from the infliction 
by any less efficacious means than those by which Nature herself 
ordinarily clears the atmosphere. We never have a fog when there 
is a high wind, and indeed a gentle breeze is quite sufficient to blow 
it away ; while, in these days of improved ventilation, it might 
not be an impossible task to rid ourselves of a dense fog by an arti- 
ficial imitation of Nature’s gentle breeze, than which there is no more 
wholesome purifier of the atmosphere. Whether it would be possible 
to effect this out-door ventilation on a complete scale is practically a 
question of cost, and consequently a fit subject for calculation and 
discussion : and the first step towards a solution is a determination 
of the quantity of air that would have to be set in movement, and of 
the mechanism that would be necessary in order to render such 
artificial-wind-ventilation successful. 

It must not be assumed that ordinary fogs cover at any one 
moment the whole of the area comprised within the twelve-mile 
radius, for that is very rarely, if ever, the case. Howard, who was the 
first to classify clouds, and published a work in three volumes on the 
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“Climate of London,” containing his daily journal of the weather 
during many years, describes several very dense fogs. Of one of these 
he says: ‘No further to the northward than the back of Euston 
Square the weather was clear and bright, and southward of London 
the fog extended as far as Clapham ;” of another he writes : “‘ At one 
o'clock the fog in the City was as dense as we ever recollect to have 
known it. Lamps and candles were lighted in all the shops and 
offices, and the carriages in the streets dared not exceed a foot-pace. 
But at the same time, five miles from town, the atmosphere was clear 
and unclouded, with a brilliant sun.” Again: “ The fog of Wednesday 
has seldom been exceeded in opacity in the Metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood. It began to thicken very much at about half-past twelve, 
from which time until near 2 P.M. the effect was most distressing, 
making the eyes smart, and almost suffocating those who were in the 
street, and particularly asthmatic persons. It cleared off about 
2.15 P.M., but returned with all its intensity in the evening.” 

These are very much like the dense fogs which we have all 
experienced. Owing to the almost complete absence of wind at such 
times, the products of combustion, which are slightly heavier than the 
moist, foggy atmosphere, are unable to rise, and they sink from the 
chimney-pots to the level of the streets, exposing the passers-by to the 
danger of asphyxiation. But the comparatively limited area over 
which fogs extend encourages the belief that the volume of air which 
would have to be set in motion might be adequately dealt with by 
creating such upward currents of ventilation as would be produced by 
a number of air-propellers, or ventilating fans, placed in succession 
along certain routes. The characteristic stillness of the atmosphere 
during fogs, and the tendency of these to stagnate, would by this 
means be neutralised, for innumerable currents of wind would be 
artificially created, breaking up the fog and drawing before them the 
noxious products of combustion, as they issued from the chimney- 
stacks. 

Without entering into unnecessary detail, the following figures 
may be taken as sufficiently indicating the means by which the venti- 
lation of the streets could be effected, and its approximate cost, on 
the assumption that 40,000 tons of coal are burnt every twenty-four 
hours, and that the amount of fog to be driven dailythrough the fans 
should be at the rate of 300 cubic feet for every pound of coal that is 
burnt. If air-propellers, two feet in diameter, are used for this purpose, 
each of these would deliver and drive upwards a column of 160,000 
cubic feet of air, or fog, per hour ; and, if placed at a distance of fifty 


yards apart, there would be thirty-five propellers per mile, setting in 
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rapid motion and driving forward 5,600,000 cubic feet per hour ; be- 
sides the surrounding volume, equal, or even larger in amount, which 
would be necessarily displaced and set in motion by the vacuum 
created in the rear of and around the driven column. When pro- 
pelled by electricity, each ventilating fan of this size takes one-seventh 
of a horse-power to drive it, and with a force of 1,000 electrical horse- 
power, which at the ordinary price of electricity (8d. per Board of 
Trade unit) would cost £25 per hour, it would be possible to have 
7,000 such fans at work, delivering hourly 1,120 million cubic feet of 
fog, in 7,000 columns of ventilation, placed at a distance of 50 yards 
apart and equally distributed over 200 miles of the streets of London. 
Special means would be adopted for the generation and distribution 
of the electric current at so many points. 

The primary purpose of these air-propellers might moreover be 
supplemented by applying them during periods of epidemics and at 
other times to a very complete and inestimably useful ventilation of 
the worst parts of the congested districts at the East End, and of 
many of the narrow streets and courts which abound throughout the 
greater part of London ; while the electric current, when not re- 
quired for ventilation, could at any moment be switched from the 
motors to electric lamps, and used for purposes of illumination. If 
carefully combined with these other useful objects, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the cost at which the lungs and respiratory organs 
of the inhabitants of London would by this means be relieved in 
times of fog would be quite insignificant ; and the realisation of such 
a plan would probably be followed by a considerable improvement 
in the climatic conditions of the Metropolis, and a notable reduction 
in the spread of epidemics. 

OWEN C. D. ROSS. 
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POETRY AND POLITICS. 


OLITICS do not seem at first sight a very promising subject for 
poetry, nor is there any apparent relationship between the two. 
The former seem too prosaic and too matter-of-fact to do other than 
clog the wings of fancy in its flight. Politics are by no means “an 
airy nothing,” which it is the poet’s function to clothe with shape and 
form, and to which he must give “a local habitation and a name.” 
On the contrary, they are a grim reality to many. Nevertheless, the 
bulk of verse dealing with political subjects is very considerable, and 
Mr. George Saintsbury, in his volume of “ Political Verse,” has just 
made a delightful anthology of this kind of poetry. It may perhaps 
be objected that what Mr. Saintsbury sagaciously calls “ political verse” 
is not poetry at all. That is a plausible objection, but until a satis- 
factory definition of poetry can be made it can hardly be sustained, 
if indeed it could be then. At all events there can be no harm in 
adopting Mr. Saintsbury’s phrase and in calling political verse a 
species of “‘ applied poetry.” 

Political verse may be divided broadly into two kinds ; namely, 
that which takes the form of satire, and that which takes the form 
of popular song. The first kind is by far the most usual, and it is for 
that reason that political verse seems to thrive best during a middle 
state of human development. It is not of very early growth, partly 
because political life in its more refined state usually makes its 
appearance late in human society, partly because printing is so 
necessary an aid to it, and partly because politics in their earliest 
form, being both rude and crude, afford little opportunity for its suc- 
cessful existence. It cannot cope with brute force, and brute force 
would in early times be the object of its satire. Neither, on the other 
hand, does a very advanced state of society favour its development, 
because, though a high state of civilisation and the spread of educa- 
tion greatly increase the number of readers, yet it does not necessarily 
follow that there is a like gain in depth of thought as there is in a 
more widely diffused level of general intelligence. It has been thought 
by some (and Mr. Saintsbury is inclined to agree with them) that there 
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is some loss in depth, though the general average may be higher. 
Lord Houghton used to say that you might divide the goodness of 
your jokes by the number of your audience, or in other words it may 
be said that the probability of real wit and humour being appreciated 
stands in an inverse ratio to the number of those who hear it. _It is 
too much to expect a mob to grasp the point of the more volatile and 
subtle forms of wit. Horseplay is usually more congenial to King 
Demos, even in the days of Board schools. Ochlocracy and polished 
humour are mutually exclusive. Then again, when readers are so 
many, the effect of really good political verse is in a large measure 
lost. Its power is diffused and diluted. When the circle of readers 
is comparatively small, and when those readers formed, in the days of 
a more restricted franchise, the great motive force in politics, to whom 
it was necessary for statesmen to appeal, political verse wielded a 
concentrated force. All the world who were of any account in politics 
read the verse and were moved. Some were amused and some were 
vexed ; but still in some way their feelings were aroused, and the 
verse had its intended effect. But in these days the best political 
verse does not reach the great mass of the readers at all, and if it did 
reach them they would not understand it. And as the franchise em- 
braces such a vast number of those who cannot appreciate the best 
kind of political verse, the object in writing it is in a great measure 
lost. It “is mere labour lost,” and a throwing of pearls before swine. 
It is reduced to little more than an academical exercise. True it is 
that the lower sort of political verse, which runs usually into the form 
of popular songs, may still wield a great power. But it is certain that 
in these days political verse can only achieve its full force at the cost 
of increased rudeness and diminished pointand polish. Then again, 
as political verse usually takes the form of satire, and as satires usually 
owe some of their pungency and force to the use of personal allusions, 
it may be doubted whether at a time when recourse is so frequently 
made to the law courts to seek a remedy for libellous aspersion, 
political verse is likely to be much cultivated. 

We find the earliest approach to political verse among the ancient 
Greeks, whose nimbleness of wit seems to have made them the fore- 
runners in almost every branch of mental activity. Some of the 
comedies of Aristophanes, with their satirical hits at the Athenian 
public men of the day, may perhaps be classified under this head. 
But at all times the drama is an inconvenient vehicle for political 
verse. It is a long step forwards to the Roman satirical poets of the 
Augustan and subsequent ages. But in Rome, as well as Athens, 
genuine political verse was very scanty. The satires of Horace are 
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really ethical, and not political at all, and Juvenal, though he lashed 
about him in a thorough and unsparing fashion, directed his shafts 
rather at the prevailing vices of the time than at the shortcomings of 
emperors and statesmen. That would have been too unequal a 
combat. Autocrats make short work with censorious critics. 

In English literature we find very little political verse of any 
account before the seventeenth century. But during that period the 
Puritans, who were a great political as well as a great religious party, 
paid the penalty for their peculiarities by laying themselves open to 
the ridicule of their opponents. Bishop Corbet is one of the 
Cavalier wits who emptied the vials of his satire upon them. It is 
noteworthy that though no edition of his collected poems was 
published in his lifetime, yet he lived to enjoy a great literary 
reputation. It is an instance of those cases to be presently referred 
to, where, under certain conditions, political verse can live and thrive 
without the aid of printing. But by far the greatest of the anti- 
Puritan verse-writers was Samuel Butler. His “ Hudibras ” is really 
the prototype of all English political verse. He may well claim the 
honour of being the pioneer in this department. And not only is 
“ Hudibras” remarkable as marking an epoch in English literature. 
It is equally remarkable for its prodigious practical success, and for 
the influence that it exerted. For about fifteen years Butler seems 
to have been brooding over and constructing this extraordinary poem. 
But it was not until the Restoration that he felt himself safe in 
publishing it, and then he immediately became famous. Everybody 
who could read, did read it ; and those who could not, talked about 
it. It was recommended to the notice of Charles II. He was 
delighted with it. Indeed he must have béen infatuated with it, if 
we are to believe the following lines : 

He never ate, nor drank, nor slept, 
But Hudibras still near him kept ; 
Nor would he go to church or so, 
But Hudibras must with him go. 


It was certainly one of the greatest literary successes of any age or 
country, so far as immediate popularity and influence go. It pro- 
vided Charles II. and his court with a most powerful weapon for 
wounding their opponents, and Butler therefore performed for them 
a great political service. Nevertheless he languished in the shade of 
acold neglect. It is discreditable to Charles II. that he should 
have permitted him to drag out a miserable existence. He seems 
to have died so poor that his friend, Mr. Longueville, had to bury 
him at his own expense. It was not until some fifty years afterwards 
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that Mr. Barber, then Lord Mayor of London, did something in his 
honour, by putting up a memorial tablet in Westminster Abbey, in 
the inscription on which he is rightly called : 

Satyrici apud nos Carminis artifex egregius. 

It is astonishing that not even then could poor Butler be suffered to 
have his due. For Pope, either moved by envy or mere humorous 
caprice, forthwith penned the following couplet on the incident : 

3ut whence this Barber? that a name so mean 
Should joined with Butler’s on a tomb be seen, 

Since Butler, the greatest master of political verse of the satirical 
kind is unquestionably Dryden. He is perhaps the greatest of all 
English political verse-writers, or, at all events, of those of the 
heavier kind. He knew exactly what political verse ought to be like, 
and his powers were equal to his knowledge. In his dedication of 
his translation of Juvenal and Persius to the Earl of Dorset, he enters 
at large upon this subject. He rightly says that satire is improperly 
used for purposes of personal spite. ‘‘In a word,” he says, “that 
form of satire which is known in England by the name of lampoon 
is a dangerous sort of weapon, and for the most part unlawful. We 
have no moral right on the reputation of other men. It is taking 
from them what we cannot restore to them.” And he goes on to say 
that this sort of satire can only be justified on two grounds. Either 
it must be the only means of reparation left open to us, or else the 
object of the satire must have become a public nuisance, whose 
castigation would be a public benefit. And then he goes on to speak 
with some pride of his own example: “I have seldom answered 
any scurrilous lampoon when it was in my power to have exposed 
my enemies: and, being naturally vindicative, have suffered in 
silence, and possessed my soul in quiet.” It certainly redounds to 
Dryden’s honour that he rarely, if ever, prostituted his great satirical 
powers, or expended them in the mere unworthy gratification of 
private pique. Moreover, he achieved what Mr. Saintsbury describes 
as the first requisite in political verse, namely, “ an easy and amused 
disdain.” 

The aim of political satire, and indeed of all satire, should be in 
the first place to render its objects ridiculous, and only detestable in the 
second place. Horace, though his satire was not political, possessed 
this quality in a high degree, indeed in a far higher degree than 
Juvenal. 

Persius notes this quality in Horace when he writes : 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum preecordia ludit. 
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The satire of Horace always provoked a smile from its victim. 
But Juvenal was always almost choked with indignant fury and a 
noble rage. His own words, “ facit indignatio versus,” sum up the 
quality of his satire. It is strange that Dryden should have expressed 
his own preference for Juvenal over Horace, whose wit he says he 
found almost insipid. “Where he barely grins himself and only 
shows his white teeth, he cannot provoke me to any laughter.” And 
yet no one knew better than Dryden what was the highest quality of 
satire. His own words declare it: “The nicest and most delicate 
touches of satire consist in fine raillery. . . . How easy it is to call 
rogue and villain, and that wittily! But how hard to make a man 
appear a fool, a blockhead, or a knave without using any of those 
opprobrious terms.” That is hardindeed. Satire is not a bludgeon, 


but a rapier. 
Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. 


There must be, to use Dryden’s phrase, “ no slovenly butchering ” 
of a man, and the satirist must be like Jack Ketch, to whom alone, as 
his wife said of him, it belonged ‘‘ to make a malefactor die sweetly.” 
Now it was precisely this fine quality of satire that Dryden used 
with such telling effect in his political verse. His first political poem 
was “ Absalom and Achitophel,” which will always remain a literary 
masterpiece. Like Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,” it is not only remarkable as 
pure literature, but also for its immediate and extraordinary popu- 
larity. ‘This is not the place to enter into a description of the poem. 
Suffice it to say that it was written against Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
charged with inciting Monmouth and his party to rebellion. The 
political atmosphere was very stormy at the time, and party spirit ran 
high. Such a poem as “ Absalom and Achitophel”” would be sure to 
be well received at any time, but at a moment of great political ex- 
citement it was certain to cause a sensation. And this was actually 
the case. Dr. Johnson says of it that the sale was so large that his 
father, an old bookseller, told him that he had not known it equalled 
but by Sacheverell’s trial. It is true that it failed in its immediate 
object, because the Bill of indictment against Shaftesbury was, not- 
withstanding, ignored by the Grand Jury. But it struck with telling 
effect. 

Its success is proved by the fact that it provoked the extreme 
resentment of those who felt its sting. ‘There was no direct personal 
attack upon anyone, but there were many who applied the allusions 
in the poem to themselves and felt that the cap fitted. The result 
was that an extraordinary number of replies were immediately pub- 
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lished. Amongst these were: ‘‘ Absalom Senior,” by Settle ; 
‘«* Azarai and Hushai,” by Pordage ; “Towser the Second,” by Care ; 
* Poetical Reflections,” by Buckingham ; and an anonymous poem 
entitled “A Whip for the Fool’s Back.” The fact that so many of 
the literary men of the day should have thought it worth while to 
reply is a proof, if proof were needed, of its wonderful power and 
popularity. The friends of Shaftesbury celebrated his escape by 
striking a medal in his honour. This gave an opportunity to Dryden 
to return tothe attack, which he did with equal ability and success in 
his second great political poem, the “Medal.” There is a peculiar 
interest attaching to this poem, because there is a story, not in itself 
improbable, that Charles II. himself suggested the subject of it to 
Dryden. If true, the “ Medal” occupies a unique place in political 
verse, for there is probably no other instance of a monarch thus en- 
listing a poet in his service for political ends. ‘The success of the 
** Medal” was such as to call forth a plentiful crop of replies, the 
most famous of these being Pordage’s ‘‘ The Medal Reversed” ; 
Shadwell’s “ Medal of John Bayes” ; and Dryden’s “ Satire on his 
Muse,” which has rightly or wrongly been ascribed to Somers. So 
that this period of English history must have been singularly fruitful 
in political verse. 

The name of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, cannot be passed 
over among the political verse-writers of this period, because he has 
left to posterity two of the most brilliant epigrams ever written, 
namely, the epitaph on Charles II., and “ The Commons Petition 
to the King.” The first is too well known to be given here, 
but the second may, perhaps, be not quite so familiar, and it may 
be permitted to quote it here: 

In all humility we crave 

Our Sovereign may be our Slave, 

And humbly beg that he may be 

Betrayed to us most loyally ; 

And if he pleases to lay down 

His sceptre, dignity, and crown, 

We'll make him for the time to come 

The greatest Prince in Christendom. 

THE KING’s ANSWER. 

Charles, at this time having no need, 

Thanks you as much as if he did! 
These epigrams contain all the elements of the best political verse, 
and have the merit of terseness and brevity, which are wanting in the 
longer and more laboured compositions of Dryden. It was said of 
Rochester by Sir Car Scroop, whom he had furiously satirised : 
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Thou canst hurt no man’s fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword. 


This is probably not true, because Rochester was sometimes coarse 
and disgusting in his personal attacks. And, if it is true, it contains 
something of a compliment, because it is the function ‘of political 
satire rather to prick than to wound. The brightness and pungency 
of the raillery should make the victim laugh almost in spite of him- 
self. And this is what Dryden himself claims to have done in his 
“Absalom and Achitopkel,” for he remarks that the person for 
whom the character of Zimri was intended was too witty to resent 
it as an injury. 

The strength of Defoe lies in his prose writings. Yet his political 
poems must rank high for their practical importance. They lack 
many of the qualities of the finest political verse, but some of them 
obtained a wide popularity. The “True-born Englishman” was 
the greatest success of all. Defoe was moved to write it by the fact 
that some people had taunted William III. with being a foreigner. 
This monarch admired Defoe, and admitted him to an intimacy 
which was honourable to them both. The taunt therefore angered 
Defoe, and he vented his indignation in the “ True-born English- 
man.” He not only turned the tables upon the English in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

A true-born Englishman's a contradiction, 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction, 

A metaphor invented to express 

A man akin to all the universe ! 
but he went further and charged them with disloyalty to the king : 

He must have been a madman to rely 

On English gentlemen’s fidelity ; 

The foreigners have faithfully obeyed him, 

And none but Englishmen have e’er betrayed him. 
The success of the poem was enormous. In a very short time nine 
genuine and twelve pirated editions were published, and 80,000 
copies were sold in the streets. It was an epoch-making book in 
Defoe’s life. It became his title to fame, and he loved afterwards 
to describe his works as being written by the author of “The True- 
born Englishman.” Defoe’s other political verses are much less well 
known. ‘‘The Mock Mourners,” however, went through seven edi- 
tions in its day. ‘The Ode to the Pillory,” too, is a famous political 
poem, because it achieved a great and immediate popularity, and 
because it must have had some effect in putting the High Church 
party to a perpetual shame. There is a fine ring of manly inde- 
pendence in the following lines : 
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Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the times ; 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can’t commit his crimes ! 

To the period of William III. belongs that extraordinary produc- 
tion, “Lilliburlero.” It is a specimen of that kind of political 
verse which consists of popular songs rather than of satire. Though 
véry different in aim and in form, they are just as truly political verse 
as the best satire. Both are alike in dealing directly with politics 
and in exerting directly practical, and sometimes important, influence 
in the political world. “ Lilliburlero” is the veriest rubbish as a 
poem, but, unworthy as it is, it has won for itself an important place 
in literary history. It contributed in no slight degree to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and Wharton, who claimed to be the author of it, 
boasted that he sung a king out of three kingdoms. Its popularity 
was rarely, if ever, equalled. “The whole army, and at last the 
people,” says Bishop Burnet, “ both in city and country, were singing 
it perpetually, and perhaps never had so slight a thing so great an 
effect.” 

The collection called the State Poems belongs to this period also. 
One of the best things in it is the epigram on Somers, which may be 
given here : 

ON SOME VOTES AGAINST THE LORD SOMERS, 
When envy does at Athens rise, 
And swells the town with murmurs loud, 
Not Aristides, just and wise, 
Can scape the moody, factious crowd. 
Each vote augments the common cry, 
While he that holds the fatal shell 
Can give no cause or reason why, 
But being great and doing well. 

It might have been expected that Swift and Pope would both 
have contributed something notable to English political verse. But 
this is not the case. Swift possessed indeed an admirable vein of 
irony, but he was pre-eminently a prose-writer. Pope, indeed, 
aspired to be a satirist. He wished, he said, to 

Brand the bold front of shameless guilty men, 
Dash the proud gamester in his gilded car, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star. 


Moreover, he fancied that he succeeded, for he writes : 


Yes !—I am proud—I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me, 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone. 
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Yet his satire, like that of Horace, was rather ethical than political. 
The names of Churchill and Akenside cannot be entirely passed 
over, though they contributed little to the political verse of the period. 
‘The fame of the latter, indeed, as a political verse-writer depends 
upon a single poem, called the “Epistle to Curio,” which is an 
admirable satire upon Pulteney for his desertion of the Whig prin- 
ciples which he had so loudly professed. The collection of poems 
known as the * Rolliad” is nothing more than a series of lampoons 
upon Pitt and his party, but they are very amusing. And they had 
their sting, and were remembered, as the following story shows. 
Ellis, who was one of the contributors, wrote a bitter satire upon 
Pitt, whom he described as 
Pert without fire, without experience sage. 
It so happened that at a later period he became a follower of Pitt, 
and co-operated with Canning in writing in the “ Anti-Jacobin.” 
Canning introduced him to Pitt, who had not forgotten his former 
association with the “ Rolliad.” Ellis was evidently embarrassed, 
but Pitt, with admirable tact, set him at his ease by a felicitous 
quotation from the AEneid. 
Immo age, et a prima dic, hospes, origine nobis. 

The writings of Wolcot, who wrote under the name of “ Peter 
Pindar,” cannot be passed over in silence, for they form some of the 
most successful political verse of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. This remarkable man first practised as a physician, then 
took orders, and went out to the West Indies to fill a family living, 
and finally returned to England and turned painter and political 
rhymer. He was everything by starts and nothing! long. But that 
did not prevent him from achieving a wide popularity as a poet. 
Not that his verses possessed much literary finish, but they tickled 
the popular fancy and were very amusing. Indeed, he is one of the 
few political verse-writers who have exerted a real practical influence 
on the world of politics. It is said that his pungent satire on 
George III. was so annoying that the Government offered him a con- 
siderable pension to desist from writing for the future. 

The paper known as the “ Anti-Jacobin,” which was founded 
in 1797 by Canning and his friends, contains some of the finest 
political verse ever written. The paper had a short life and a 
merry one, for it had a lease of existence of only about nine 
months. But it is needless to say that some of] its pieces have 
become classical. Canning, Frere, and Ellis were among the con- 
tributors, and even Pitt himself is said to have had a hand in it. 
The lines on Fox’s bust beginning— 
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The Grecian orator of old 

With scorn rejected Philip’s laws 
Indignant spurned at foreign gold, 

And triumphed in his country’s cause— 


are said by Boswell to have been contributed by Pitt. 

If that is true, Pitt must have had considerable poetic gifts, for 
the poem has a stateliness and dignity which raises it quite above the 
average of political verse. There is so much of first-rate excellence 
in the “ Anti-Jacobin,” that it is almost impossible to quote from 
such an embarrassment of riches. The following lines, however, from 
the “New Morality,” are famous for giving rise to a memorable 
scene in the House of Commons: 


Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow , 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh ! save me from the candid friend ! 


Sir Robert Peel had quoted them in the course of his speech, and 
Disraeli, rising to reply, turned them against him with tremendous 
effect, and delivered one of those speeches full of bitter invective 
which have since become historical 

Canning himself continued to write long after the “ Anti-Jacobin ” 


had ceased to exist, and he is certainly quite one of the finest of our 
English political verse-writers of the lighter kind. His poems 
possessed all the best qualities of political verse, and some of them— 
“ Elijah’s mantle,” written in memory of Pitt, for instance—have a 
lofty dignity which is worthy of the sublimest efforts of poetry, as in 
the following stanza : 

Is there among the greedy band 

Who've seized on power with harpy hand 

And patriot worth assume, 
One on whom public faith can rest— 
One fit to wear Elijah’s vest, 
And cheer a nation’s gloom ? 
It is not too much to say that Canning might have attained equal 
fame as a poet as he did as a statesman. 
The political poems of Byron are few and not particularly good. 

In this department of verse, Moore was greatly his superior. Indeed, 
it may be questioned whether any one ever wrote so much political 
verse of such uniformly high level as Moore. He wrote verse of this 
sort for about thirty years, and published several volumes of it, which 
were very successful. ‘‘ The Extinguishers,” the “ Consultation,” and 
“‘Paddy’s Metamorphosis” would be difficult to beat. Moore was 
succeeded by a political poet of almost equal ability, William Mack- 
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worth Praed. He may with Moore and Canning divide the honours 
of writing the best political verse of the lighter kind. A few lines 
from the “Stanzas to the Speaker asleep” may be given as a 
specimen of what he could write. 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; it’s surely fair, 

If you don't in your bed, you should in your chair, 

Longer and longer still they grow, 

Tory and Radical, Aye and No ; 

Talking by night, and talking by day ; 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep, sleep, while you may ! 


It has been said of Bishop Corbet that no volume of his Anti- 
Puritan verses was ever published in his lifetime. It is an example 
of the way in which really good political verse will make its way 
among a select circle of readers, or even pass from mouth to mouth 
among the illiterate. Perhaps the best example of that is Giuseppe 
Giusti, the Italian poet. Giusti was quite one of the finest political 
verse-writers that ever lived, and he exercised a tremendous influence 
over the Italian politics of his day. His verses made the petty 
Italian princes wince again, and he was regarded by the Italian 
Liberals as a powerful auxiliary in their campaign against the Austrian 
domination. And yet many of his verses passed about only in 
manuscript form long before they were printed. ‘They;were in every- 
one’s mouth, high and low, rich and poor. He became an object of 
suspicion to the various Italian Governments, and was watched by 
the police, who fancied him a conspirator. It is even said that the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany remonstrated with him, and advised him to 
turn his talents into less dangerous channels. But Giusti was not to 
be suppressed in this fashion, and he continued to write until cut off 
by an early death. Among the many Italian patriots who worked 
for their country’s independence by speech, pen, or sword, Giusti 
will always hold an honoured place. And if we take immediate and 
practical results as a criterion of political verse, it may be claimed 
for Giusti that he is one of the greatest of all political verse-writers. 
In this respect there has been perhaps no English writer to compare 
with him. Some of his poems, too, have a moral which fits them 
for all times and places, and are not merely of local Italian interest. 
The “ Toast of the Weathercock,” for instance, may be_usefully taken 
to heart by all time-serving politicians and light-hearted opportunists. 
The poet that most nearly resembles Giusti is Béranger. He, too, 
wrote verse of somewhat the same form, and likewise satirised the 
French authorities into bitter hostility. But, more unfortunate than 
Giusti, he found his way into prison several times. | 
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It is impossible to take leave of Giusti and Italy without mention- 
ing another Italian poet, who was likewise a patriot and who wielded 
a considerable influence in his day. This is Goffredo Mameli. He 
will always be remarkable as the author of “ Fratelli d’ Italia,” which 
may justly be called the “ Marseillaise” of the Italian Revolution. 
If Giusti was the satirist, Mameli was the popular song-writer of that 
interesting and important movement. 

No account of political verse would be complete without a men- 
tion of the great political poems of America, which have come from 
the pen of James Russell Lowell. The “ Biglow Papers” are indeed 
a very notable contribution to political verse. The first series, at all 
events, which relate to the war with Mexico, had an important 
influence in their day, and Lowell himself was surprised at their 
success. He says of them: “ Very far from becoming a popular 
author under my own name, so far, indeed, as to be almost unread, I 
found the verses of my pseudonym copied everywhere ; I saw them 
pinned up in workshops, I heard them quoted and their authorship 
debated.” And, furthermore, he says that he endeavoured by gene- 
ralising his satire to give it what value he could beyond the passing 
moment and the immediate application. It is this that makes the 
“ Biglow Papers ” so peculiarly instructive even in these days, long 
after the events to which they relate, and in a country separated by 
many miles of ocean. Such, for instance, are the verses upon time- 
serving politicians : 

A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 

O’ purpose that we might our princerples swaller ; 

It can hold any quantity on ’em, the belly can, 

An’ bring ’em up ready for use like the pelican ; 

Or more like the kangaroo, who (wich is stranger) 

Puts her family into her pouch wen there’s danger. 

Ain’t princerple precious? then whose goin’ to use it 

Wen there’s resk 0’ some chap’s gitting up to abuse it ? 

I can’t tell the wy on’t, but nothing is so sure 

Ez thet princerple kind o’ gits spiled by exposure. 
Excellent, too, are the lines descriptive of those politicians who 


care everything for the fleshpots of office and nothing for the 
country : 
In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing that I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pastures sweet heth led me, 
An’ this’ll keep the people green, 
To feed ez they hev fed me ! 
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So, too, is the picture of the candidate who will go for any policy 
likely to get him votes, and who is like the man who said, “ These 
are my principles, gentlemen, but if you don’t like them they can be 
changed ”— 
Tm an eclectic ; ez to choosin’ 
’Twixt this an’ thet, I’m plaguy lawth ; 
I leave a side thet looks like losin’, 
But (wile there’s doubt) I stick to both ; 
Ez to my principles, I glory 
In hevin’ nothing o’ the sort ; 
I ain’t a Wig, I ain’t a Tory, 
I’m jest a canderdate, in short. 
There are some excellent lines, too, on the “people’s friends ” who 
are 
used to convincin’ the masses 
Of th’ edvantage o’ bein’ self-governing asses ; 
and who meet in order 
to agree 
Wut the people’s opinions in futur’ should be. 
There is some wisdom, too, in this : 


Nor it don’t ask much gumption to pick out a flaw 
In a party whose leaders are loose in the jaw. 


C. B. ROYLANCE KENT. 
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THE BELLS 
AND THEIR MAKERS. 


T is given to but few ever to see a church bell. We all havea 
general idea what bells are like, but usually think of them as 
merely magnified copies of the tinklers we see outside schools and 
factories and iron churches. We hear them often enough—sometimes 
a great deal too often ; we use them on many joyful occasions, and on 
the sad ones which come to all of us sooner or later, yet we rarely see 
achurch bell. For all that, there is much instruction to be got from 
a visit to the belfry of a grey old village-church. You ask where the 
sexton lives, than whom no one is better known, and if at home he will 
generally be willing enough to accompany you up the tower, and accept 
the small fee which you naturally offer him for his trouble. Up a dark 
and winding stair you go, round and round, or perhaps there is a 
very rickety-looking and almost perpendicular ladder instead. If 
the tower is not very high, the bells are probably rung from down 
below on the floor of the church ; but, as a rule, there is a rough 
stone-walled room half-way up, called the ringing-loft. Here are 
the ropes by which the bells are rung, and most likely, from a 
wooden cupboard on one side, comes the solemn tick of the clock. 
Our destination, however, lies a little higher still. A few more 
rounds of the narrow stone steps and we feel the wind blowing 
in freshly ; it gets lighter, and the ancient bells, which perhaps have 
hung there from the old days before the Reformation, are before us. 
The massive timbers are roughly hewn, telling of the woodman’s axe 
and the adze of the village carpenter rather than the shriek of the 
steam saw-mills ; but they are as sound as English heart of oak usually 
is, and will see many generations pass away even yet. Looking around 
us we shall probably not be impressed with the neatness or good order 
of the breezy apartment we have reached. The condition of many 
belfries is anything but what it should be. “ Out of sight, out of mind ” 
is forcibly impressed upon one when coming from the spick and 
span, perhaps somewhat “ over-restored,” church, into the neglected 
and half-ruinous belfry. Although it is easy enough to keep them out 
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with wire, all the fowls of the air, in many cases, make it their abode ; 
and a very dirty abode too. The rubbish they bring in to make 
their nests with has probably been the cause of many fires in church 
towers. We shallsoon see that each bell has a compartment, or “ pit,” 
to itself, and after getting between the beams, and carefully testing the 
floor (not always very strong, for the weight of the bells is carried 
solely by the beams) with the feet, we stand close to one of them, 
Some letters or words running round the upper part of it will pro- 
bably attract notice at once. It is quite the exception to find a bell 
with no inscription upon it, but the type of the lettering} and the 
general character of inscriptions vary greatly. Perhaps this is 
in much-abbreviated Latin and in black-letter type, as difficult to 
read as the worn-out brasses on the tombs below. If such is the case 
it is probably an invocation to one of the Saints, or a line out of the 
Psalms, and at intervals between the words there are perhaps small 
shields with armorial bearings or devices, which, to the initiated, tell 
unmistakably the name of the founder. Such bells, however, are 
rare now ; the wear and tear of centuries, recasting after fracture— 
selling, even, for old metal by churchwardens of the whitewash- 
and-plaster school of not long ago—have reduced their number to 
but a fraction of what they once were. On more modern bells the 
founder’s name and the date are usually to be found, accompanied 
perhaps by a couplet of doggerel verse or a few words breathing a 
quaint spirit of old-world loyalty and devotion to Church and King. 

Generally speaking, the older a bell is the harder is the inscription 
to read, and it becomes necessary to “ take arubbing” ofit. A small 
piece of what shoemakers term “ heei-ball ” and some strips of paper, 
two or three inches wide, will be required. If the paper is held 
steadily over the lettering and carefully rubbed with the heel-ball, a 
sufficiently good impression can be got to enable the inscription to 
be deciphered at leisure. When the strips are laid out on a table in 
their proper order, and the whole of the wording is visible at once, 
it is generally easy to see what it really is. In most cases nothing of 
the kind will be necessary, and if two persons tackle a bell together, 
one on each side, they can make out its inscription very quickly. It 
is best to begin with the treble, or smallest bell, and take the others 
in their proper order, ending with the “tenor,” or largest. We 
shall observe, still standing in the bell “pit,” that there are two 
or three handles on the top of the bell, forming part of the casting. 
These are termed “cannons,” and through them are passed iron bolts, 
which meet above on the top of a thick balk of timber, fitted with a 


short axle at each end. The slight-looking grooved wheel at one side 
$2 
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is the lever by which the bell is rung, whilst the wooden post fixed at the 
end of the balk is the “stay,” to keep the bell from turning a complete 
somersault during ringing. When the bell is nearly upside down the 
“ stay ” catches against the “slide,” a horizontal bar fixed at one end 
to the frame below the bell, and prevents the latter from going right 
over. Perhaps two or three of the bells have been left upside down, 
or “set,” by the ringers, in which case the novice had better not touch 
them, for they are only just a-tilt, and very little would bring them 
sweeping round and crashing through anything which might come 
in their way. A terrible instance of the danger of touching bells 
when they are “set” occurred quite lately at Presteign, in Radnor- 
shire. Some of them had been left “set” after ringing for evening 
service the previous Gay, when one of the ringers ascended the 
tower to execute some trifling repairs to the wheels or other part of 
the ringing machinery. About an hour afterwards two of the bells 
were heard to sound, but no ringing was commenced, and little 
notice was taken of the matter. The ringer, however, returned not, 
and on his companions at last seeking him in the belfry, his body 
was found across a beam, amongst the bells, with the head completely 
smashed. It is supposed that in the course of his work he dislodged 
one of the bells, and to save himself clutched at the wheel of another, 
causing it to swing round before he could get out of its way. 

The edge of the bell is generally rough and jagged, instead of 
being nicely finished and smooth, as we should, perhaps, expect. 
A bell is tuned by chipping the e4ge till the proper note is obtained, 
although sometimes a “‘virgin bell,” #.e¢., one that was in tune when 
it came from the mould, is found. Passing the hand underneath the 
bell, we shall find a smooth place, or even a perceptible cavity, 
caused by the clapper or “tongue” striking there. In course of 
time the metal wears so thin at this point that the bell suddenly 
cracks, and possibly a large piece breaks off at the same time. 
Cracked bells are common enough, and many a tower contains one 
or two, or even more. The crack is, however, often caused bya 
defect in the casting, which cannot be detected. We have found 
cracked bells mended with strips of iron bolted across the fracture, 
holes being drilled for the bolts ; but the tone of course can never 
be made right again by anything short of re-casting. 

The art of bell-founding is undoubtedly of great antiquity. The 
Saxons are known to have used bells in their churches, although 
probably but small ones, for the Venerable Bede, writing at the end of 
the seventh century, alludes to them in terms which seem to show that 
they were not unfamiliar things The towers of the Saxon period 
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have belfries of considerable dimensions, in most cases; and at 
Crowland Abbey, in South Lincolnshire, there was a famous peal of 
seven bells many years before the Norman Conquest. The monks 
at that time, and for long after, were the chief practitioners of the 
art of bell-founding—which, indeed, is one of the many things those 
well-abused men have handed down tous. Their bells were rarely 
without inscriptions, often in very bad Latin, containing perhaps 
some obscure joke, the pcint of which is quite lost. More often they 
were of a religious nature, sometimes, we fear, not unmixed with a 
dash of superstition, as when the bell declares that its sound drives 
away the demons of the air who caused pestilence and famine, 
lightning and thunder-storms. As a rule, unfortunately, they put 
no dates on their bells, a defect which has been in some measure 
overcome by the researches of many enthusiastic campanologists, but 
which is likely to keep the early history of bells shrouded in darkness 
for a long time to come. 

There are, however, a few exceptions to the rule. At Claughton- 
in-Lonsdale, a small village a few miles east of Lancaster, is a bell 
dated a.D. 1294, and there is another at Cold Ashby, near Rugby, 
bearing date, we believe, 1316. The old bells, cast before the 
Reformation, were formally blessed, according to a prescribed ritual 
which is still in use in the Roman Church. ‘They were often called 
by various names, sometimes pious, sometimes much the reverse. 
For instance, the monks of Ely, early in the fourteenth century, had 
two bells named respectively Peter and Bounce. A few years later 
they cast four more, which they called Jesus, Mary, John, and 
Walsingham, which latter was the name of the Prior. 

The Rev. J. J. Raven, to whose most interesting “ Church Bells 
of Cambridgeshire ” we are considerably indebted, gives a graphic 
account of the casting of these bells, with many curious details from 
contemporary records. 

Most medizval bells, whether of secular or monastic origin, are 
beautifully cast, with scrolls and patterns of flowers and figures, or 
delicately-executed armorial bearings and ornamental lettering, done 
in a manner we certainly could not surpass nowadays. 

The bell-founders of old times were often desperately hard-up for 
metal. It was usual to send out persons to beg for contributions of 
copper and tin, or to purchase it when it could not be had otherwise. 
The difficulty of conveying such heavy things as bells when no roads 
worth the name existed was another of their troubles. Water 
Carriage was used wherever practicable, but not unfrequently the 
founder took his furnace-men, his moulds, and his stock of odds and 
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ends of metal to the place where the new bell was wanted, and 
erecting a temporary foundry there, cast the bell on the spot. The 
present “Great Tom of Lincoln” was originally cast in the Minster- 
yard by William Newcombe, of Leicester, and Henry Oldfield, of 
Nottingham, two celebrated founders in their day, in the year 1610. 
Being cracked it was re-cast by Mears, of London, in 1835, and now 
hangs in solitary state high above the fen country in the beautiful 
central tower of, surely, the grandest cathedral in England. 

The mould for a bell is usually formed ina pit in the ground, and 
consists firstly of the “core,” which is built of bricks and covered 
with clay to about the size of the bell required to be made. This 
“core” is neatly smoothed and shaped by a piece of wood, cut to 
the outline of the bell and made to travel round the core on a 
pivot. This done, a slow fire is lighted inside the mass of bricks to 
dry the core. A clay bell is then formed upon the latter, shaped 
with the “sweep” as before, and allowed to dry. ‘The “cope,” or 
outside mould, of clay or loam, is then made over the clay bell. It is 
held together with iron bands and fitted with hooks. When lifted 
it brings the clay bell with it. The latter is broken out and the 
cope is put down again over the core, there now being a space 
between them of the exact shape of the future bell. The whole being 
thoroughly dry, the metal is poured in carefully, a hole being provided 
for the displaced air to escape by. ‘The casting is left to cool fora 
length of time extending, in the case of large bells, to several days. 
The metals employed are copper and tin, about eighty per cent. of 
the former to twenty per cent. of tin, but the proportions vary. There 
are legends in various places of silver having been used in the cast- 
ing of this or that bell, but they will not often bear examination; and 
we strongly suspect our worthy ancestors set too high a value upon 
the precious metal to employ it in so useless a fashion. An idea is 
often current that an exceptionally sweet-toned bell owes its quality 
to a certain amount of silver having been used in making it ; but, so 
far as we know, this has never been proved to be the case. 

The trade of bell-founding has often been carried on by various 
families for many generations. The old foundry at Norwich, long 
and justly celebrated for its fine-toned and beautifully-cast bells, was 
in the hands of the Brasyers for at least 150 years before the time of 
Queen Mary. It then became the property of the Brends, who 
carried it on for another century or so. The Oldfields cast bells at 
Nottingham from the middle of the sixteenth century down to 1748, 
when their business passed to the Hedderlys, on the death of the 
fourth founder, who bore the name of George Oldfield. Another 
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snug little concern was that of the Norris family at Stamford. The 
originator of it, Tobias Norris, cast a great number of bells during the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, and his grandson, of the same 
name, continued the trade down to his death in 1699. Old Mr. 
“‘ Tobie,” as he used to call himself, was quite indifferent whether he 
used Latin or English for his inscriptions, and not unfrequently 
employed both on the same bell. “ Jesus spede us omnia fiant ad 
gloriam Dei. 1617,” is what he has on a cracked bell at Girton, but 
very often he contents himself with the brief and appropriate “Cum 
moveo admoneo.” A great bell-founding family were the Rudhalls, 
of Gloucester, whese bells were sent during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries over an immense range of country, from Shrop- 
shire to Hampshire, and ali over the West of England. At the 
present time our best-known firms are Messrs. Taylor, of Lough- 
borough, and Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of Whitechapel, both of 
whom have been casting bells for little less than a hundred years, 
and Messrs. John Warner & Sons, of Cripplegate, E.C., who date from 
so far back as 1763. 

The character of the inscriptions found upon bells varies much, 
but, as a rule, each founder kept to his own favourites. Prior to the 
Reformation, as we have said, the bells were often named, and fre- 
quently bear the names they were called by; but at a later period the 
practice seems to have been discontinued entirely. Augustine was a 
favourite name, the idea being that as St. Augustine was a great 
preacher, so was a bell, sounding aloft to all farand near. ‘“ Vox 
Augustini sonet in aure Dei” (Let the voice of Augustine sound in 
the ear of God) was a frequent inscription of the medizeval founders. 
Another was “Sit nomen Domini benedictum” (May the name of 
the Lord be blessed); whilst every saint in the calendar was appealed 
to—‘ ora pronobis.” At Christchurch Priory, Hants, are two fine old 
bells, which call themselves Touzeuns and Augustine. After 
Elizabeth’s reign bell inscriptions began to deteriorate, and although 
pious ones, both in Latin and English, were still often used, others 
of a decidedly mundane type became common. “God save the 
King” and “ Prosperity to the Church of England and no Encourage- 
ment to Enthusiasm” are often found. Some bells are horribly con- 


ceited, 
Of all the bels in Bennet I am the best, 
And yet for my casting the parish paide lest. 1607, 
Says one. 
I mean to make it understood, 
That tho’ I’m little yet ’m good. 1820, 


screams the treble at Swaffham Bulbeck, in Cambridgeshire. 
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The five old bells into six was run, 
With additional metal near a ton. 1758, 
says the jovial tenor of St. Mary’s, Whittlesea, in the same county. 
The spelling of the inscriptions often exhibits the refreshing un- 
conventionality of a period when Shakespeare himself seldom signed 
his name twice in the same way. On the sixth bell at Wimborne 
Minster, Dorsetshire, we find ° 


Sounde out the belles in God regoyce. I.W. 1600. 


A bell at Fen Ditton, near Cambridge, has 


Feare the Lord and on him cavl, 
William Havsley made vs all. 1623 ; 
whilst at Trumpington, not far off, we find on the first bell— 
John Darbie made me 1677, 
Thomas Allen gave me 
A Treabell for to be, 
as ingenious a way of spelling “treble ” as can well be devised. 
Occasionally bells are found with the alphabet, or a portion of it, 
upon them. A Leicester founder, Hugh Watts, in the time of 
James I., was remarkably partial to the alphabet asa bell-inscription. 
It certainly must have saved a great deal of trouble when fresh ideas 
for inscriptions ran rather short. Another eccentric founder writes 
his inscription backwards ; others turn the figures of the date upside 
down, and indulge in all sorts of fusorial waggery. 
Very mild indeed are some of the rhymes occasionally found. 
At Stanford, Northamptonshire, near Rugby, the treble has 
Ser thomas cave 
this bell he gave. 1631. 
Its next companion has 
I. H. S. Nazarenvs rex judzorvin 
Fili Dei, miserere mei. 1624. 
This last inscription, by the way, was a favourite one with several 
founders about the middle of the last century, though somehow it 
seems a little out of joint with those times. The kindly sentiment, 


Peace and good neighbourhood. E.E., W. E. 1726, 


is found on the first bell at the splendid old Priory Church at 
Cartmel, Lancashire. The initials are those of the founders, Evan 
Evans & William Evans, of Chepstow. But mere founders’, rectors’, 
and churchwardens’ names characterise an immense number of the 
bell-inscriptions of the last two centuries or more. 

Until the invention of change-ringing in the seventeenth century, 
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bells were probably not so numerous as they afterwards became. Quality 
and size were preferred to a number of lightish bells ; but with change- 
ringing a vast amount of jangling set in, and many a fine old bell 
was cracked or broken by reckless practising of the new discovery. 

The first to reduce the art of change-ringing to a system was one 
Fabian Stedman, a printer of Cambridge, who is said to have printed 
his changes on slips of paper, and taught them to his companions in 
the well-known Saxon tower of St. Benet’s Church in that town. 
His book, the “ Tintinnalogia,” was published in 1668, and during 
the following century change-ringing became a very popular amuse- 
ment. Ringing societies were formed all over the country, whose 
members went about from place to place, and treated the inhabitants 
to lengthy exhibitions of their skill with the bell-ropes. 

The system of change-ringing is simple, consisting merely of 
altering the order in which the bells are pulled each time. To pre- 
serve the desired order, however, and the proper interval between 
the bells, and to prevent any two or more sounding simultaneously, 
requires much care and practice, otherwise the ringing would soon 
become a mere senseless jangle and clatter. Each bell awaits its 
turn upside down, ready to be pulled over and sounded the instant 
it is wanted ; but with a small number of bells, the resting-time of 
some of them is exceedingly brief. 

As the number of changes which can be rung on large peals of 
ten or twelve bells runs into millions, and as it takes about three 
hours’ hard work to get through 5,0c0 or 6,000, it is plain that change- 
ringing, fortunately perhaps in some respects, has its iimits. Never- 
theless it is a healthy and invigorating pastime, and we are quite in 
agreement with the sentiments expressed on a board in a church 
tower in Huntingdonshire : 

All you young Men y' larn y*® Ringen Art 

Be sure you see, and well perform your parts ; 
no Musick with it can Exceil 

nor be Compard to y* Melodeous bells. 1757. 


We wish we could say that the names of some of the “ peals,” 
i.¢., arrangements of changes, are as ‘‘ Melodeous ” as the peals them- 
selves, when skilfully rung on good bells, undoubtedly are. But 
Bob Minor, Bob Major, Bob Maximus, Oxford Treble Bob, and 
Norwich Court Bob are certainly more grotesque than musical, nor 
are Grandsire Triples, Grandsire Caters, and Grandsire Cinques, or 
Imperial the Third, very much better. Many very fine peals of bells 
were cast during the latter part of the last century and the early part 
of this, when change-ringing was at the height of its popularity. 
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Those at St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich ; at St. Mary’s, Cambridge; 
at Bow Church in London, and many others, will long be, let us 
hope, eloquent proofs of the perfection to which our fathers carried 
the ancient art of bell-casting. 

The bells of an ordinary village church weigh about 7 or 8 cwt. 
apiece, ranging from the treble, or first bell, of about 5 cwt., to the 
tenor, or last, of perhaps 12 cwt. In peals of eight bells the tenor 
should weigh not less than 20 cwt. When the tenor is above 30 cwt. 
or sO, it is necessary to have two men to ring it; but such bells are 
not very numerous. Most of the really large bells are never “ rung ” 
at all, in the technical sense of the word employed by ringers, ze., 
swung upside down and then down again. The strain upon the 
tower, to say nothing of the labour required, would be too great, and 
a fairly good effect can be produced by pulling the clapper against 
the side with a rope. Our biggest bells, however, are not often 
heard, save through the medium of the clock-hammer. The 
celebrated “‘ Great Tom of Oxford,” at Christchurch, is one of the 
exceptions to this rule, being tolled 1o1 times every night, in 
accordance with ancient usage. “Tolling,” by the way, as distinct 
from “ ringing,” is simply swinging the bell gently to and fro till the 
tongue or clapper strikes the side. 

The bell in question, with its namesake at Lincoln, and the one 
which did duty as the largest at St. Paul’s Cathedral till lately, is one 
of our largest old bells. They weigh 73, 5}, and about 4 tons 
respectively ; but “Great Peter” at York and “Big Ben” of 
Westminster weigh 10? and 134 tons. Both of the last-named 
were cast by Messrs. Mears, of London, in 1845 and 1858. The 
Westminster bell made a bad start in life. It was first cast in 1856 
by Messrs. Warner, at Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, and was 
brought to London by sea. Before being raised, experiments were 
made upon it with much too heavy a hammer, under which the bell 
was speedily cracked. It was then re-cast by Messrs. Mears, after 
being smashed up where it lay, witha falling weight. Its dimensions 
are: height, 7 feet 6 inches ; diameter across mouth, 9 feet. There 
is a flaw in it again, which developed after it was got up, but it is so 
slight as not to affect perceptibly the tone of, certainly, one of our 
finest bells. 

The new “ Great Paul,” cast by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, 
a few years ago, is a very grand bell both in tone and size, and 
weighs close upon 17 tons. It had to be taken up by road, bya 
traction engine, being too large for a railway truck. 

The town halls at several places, notably Manchester, have some 
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very heavy modern bells ; in most cases, however, intended only for the 
clock to strike upon. In truth, bells for ringing are somewhat out of 
place in large towns nowadays. ‘There are noises enough and to 
spare, and the echo of a heavy peal with high buildings all round is 
often somewhat distressing. In crowded streets, too, people have 
not the leisure necessary to appreciate bells, however fine or well 
rung these may be. In the country the case is altogether different, 
and few sounds are more soothing and grateful than those of a well- 
tuned peal of bells floating across the meadows on a summer 
evening, or ringing the Old Year out and the New Year in, after the 
simple fashion of our worthy old bell-loving ancestors. 


W. B. PALEY, 
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THE GREAT FOREST OF SUSSEX. 


HROUGH the counties of Surrey and Kent runs a long line of 
chalk hills, whose eastern extremity is crowned by Dover 
Castle. Along the coast of Sussex stretches another mighty rampart 
of chalk, terminating abruptly at Beachy Head. Between these two 
chains of hills, which may be conveniently described as the North 
and South Downs, is included an extensive tract of beautiful wooded 
country, whose soil consists of clay and sand, and which is known as 
the Weald of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. Midway between the North 
and South Downs, a range of sandy hills bisects the Weald. This 
third range, called “the Forest ridge,” commences at Fairlight, near 
Hastings, and extends through Sussex by way of Battle, Dallington 
(once famous for its chase), Heathfield, Crowborough Beacon (where 
it attains a height of Soo feet), Ashdown forest, Tilgate forest near 
Worth, and St. Leonard’s forest near Horsham, at the western 
extremity of the county. 

Let us take our stand, in imagination, on the summit of Ditchling 
Beacon, the highest point of the South Downs, and indeed the 
highest ground in all Sussex. We are now nearly 860 feet above the 
English Channel, and a splendid panorama of the Weald lies open 
before us, bounded only by the chalk hills of Surrey in the far distance. 
At our feet the main line from Brighton to London emerges from the 
Clayton tunnel, which has been driven under the range of the South 
Downs. Twenty-six miles due north, as straight as an arrow can fly, 
is Merstham tunnel, where the railway pierces the further boundary 
of the Weald—the North Downs ;_ while exactly half way stands the 
little village of Balcombe, where a third tunnel affords a passage 
under the Forest ridge. 

The Romans were quick to perceive the strategic value of Ditchling 
Beacon, and established a camp there ; and from that point of 
vantage were able to watch the surrounding country, and to send 
signals by beacon, or other means, when danger threatened and the 
enemy were astir. 
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Between St. John’s Common and Ardingly, remains of a paved 
street have been discovered, which may have connected this camp 
with a garrison in the neighbourhood of London. 

After passing the village of Street, in the neizhbourhood of 
Ditchling Beacon, the road probably avoided the clay soil of the 
Weald, and followed the foot of the chalk Downs past Firle Beacon, 
until the important landmark of Beachy Head came into view, and 
the traveller arrived at Civitas Anderida (Eastbourne), with its marsh- 
girt port in Pevensey Bay. It is not improbable that there was a line 
of communication across the marshes which lie between Pevensey 
(Portus Anderida) and Wartling Hill. The line produced would pass 
through or near to the villages of Boreham Street, Boodle Street, Cade 
Street, Street End, and Lake Street on the Forest ridge, whose names 
imply the neighbourhood of a Roman s¢ratum (probably of later con- 
struction than that just mentioned), which led northward from the 
vicinity of Portus Anderida towards London. In Western Sussex 
another Roman road, called Stone Street, of which traces still remain, 
ran from London to Chichester, passing Billingshurst and Pulborough 
in its course through the Weald. 

Now, “in days of yore, and in times and tides long gone before,” 
the Weald was covered by a dense forest, whose tangled brakes and 
thickets harboured the wolf and the wild boar. Its glades and open 
heaths afforded pasturage to herds of wild deer ; while its lowlands 
were swamps and marshes, the haunt of innumerable water-fowl. 


And the bittern beat his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 


Such was its condition when the Venerable Bede wrote. 

Although the ruthless and reckless havoc of centuries has removed 
the splendid timber which once clothed the Weald, yet the passenger 
who travels at express speed between Three Bridges and Hayward’s 
Heath cannot fail to recognise in the rough woods, heath-clad 
banks, and brushwood coppices, which he sees on every side, rem- 
nants of an ancient forest land. The extensive beds of sandstone, 
which underlie the forest ridge and other parts of the Weald, are 
very rich in iron ore ; and probably supplied the inhabitants of the 
country with material for their scythed chariots and weapons of war, 
long before the coming of the Romans. Roads there were none, and 
the devious and miry tracks, which threaded the mazes of the forest, 
must have been utterly impassable to the native waggons. Pack 
horses were probably the only means of transporting heavy loads then, 
as they continued to be until recent times. 
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The Britons called the forest Coit Andred, which signifies the 
wild wood, or the wood without inhabitants ; and Roman mouths 
softened the Barbarian appellation into Si/va Anderida. Names once 
given to localities take deep root, and survive all revolutions—physical, 
political, and lingual; and so we find, centuries later, the Saxon 
conquerors of Britain retaining the ancient designation, when calling 
the desolate waste Andredeswald. It is described by the “Saxon 
Chronicle,” under the year 893, as measuring 120 miles in length from 
east to west, and 30 miles in breadth from north to south. Its in- 
habitants, to whom St. Wilfred, “the apostle of the South Saxons,” 
preached in the seventh century, were, from the nature of things, 
singularly rude and unpolished in their manners. “A nation, placed 
in a rocky district, amid uncultivated woods and thick brambles, 
which rendered it difficult for them to approach even their own 
lands ; a people ignorant of God, and given to vain idols.” 

A glance at the map of the Weald will reveal the fact that a very 
large number of the place-names contain the syllable “ hurst.” There 
is Hurstpierpoint, Herstmonceux, Hurst Green, Ashurst, Nuthurst, 
Fernhurst, and a multitude of other hursts. Now 4erst, or hurst, in 
old English means a wood, and even if no description of the ancient 
forest had come down to us, the etymologist would still have been 
able, by the help of these local names, to ascertain the limits of the 
South Saxon Wald. Sometimes the prefix “ hurst” takes the form 
of Aors, and since Herstmonceux is pronounced “ Horsemounses ” 
by natives of the place, it is evident that Horsgate, Horseye, Horse- 
lunges, and Horsted, belong to the same class of names. Another 
exceedingly common termination to Wealden village names is fe/d. 
We find it, for example, in Mayfield and Heathfield, and it is usually 
explained as signifying an ancient clearing in the forest, where the 
timber has been fe//ed. But though Mayfield, Heathfield, and Lind- 
field is the conventional mode of writing those names, yet the local 
pronunciation is Maovul, Hefful, and Linvul respectively ; and it is 
possible that, in many cases, the termination originally was not 
“field,” but “wald,” or ‘“weald.” In Domesday Book Westfield 
appears as Westewelle, and Hartfield as Hertevel. 

The name of “forest,” still applied to certain districts, also bears 
witness to the former wild and unenclosed state of the county. Ash- 
down forest contains 10,000 acres, including a considerable extent of 
heathy ground, and black game were abundant there at the beginning 
of the present century. It once formed part of Pevensey forest, 
which covered all the Rape of Pevensey, and devolved with Pevensey 
Castle ; but it is called ‘‘Ashdon” in a grant of lands in Sussex, 
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made to John of Gaunt. The numerous “gates” and “ hatches” of 
the district, such as Barn’s Gate and Prickett’s Hatch, indicate the 
boundaries of an old deer park. The forest of Worth contained, 
according to a survey made three centuries ago, some 5,000 acres. 
Tilgate forest and St. Leonard’s forest at the western, and Darvel 
forest and Dallington forest at the eastern, extremity of the Ridge 
were other wide stretches of wooded country. 

Until recently, the woods of the Weald were haunted by monsters 
and spirits innumerable. Here ran the black headless hare, there a 
demon, in form of a sable hound, scoured the country, while in 
Ashdown forest a decapitated corpse sprang into the saddle behind 
the belated traveller, and so accompanied him on his journey. 

Although Sussex cannot boast of any hero of romance such as 
Robin Hood, yet its thickets sheltered many a ruffianly outlaw and 
highwayman, who took toll of unprotected wayfarers, and added 
another terror to the dangers of travelling. 

On the forest ridge was fought the great battle between the 
Normans and Saxons. The Duke of Normandy had disembarked 
a large force at Pevensey bay, where Julius Cesar is believed to have 
effected a landing eleven centuries previously. ‘The marshes, which 
intervened between the forest and the sea, formed a natural barrier 
against invasion, so the enemy were obliged to march along the 
shore till they reached the high ground near Hastings, and there they 
encamped. The English king had chosen a very strong position upon 
the spot where Battle Abbey afterwards stood ; and his contingent 
of Sussex villeins, armed “ with clubs and great picks, iron forks and 
stakes,” rendered good service in fortifying the spot with a ditch and 
bank surmounted by a wattled palisade. Early one autumn morning 
Harold’s scouts kept coming in with the news that the Norman army 
was at last on the move, and advancing along the forest ridge. <A 
six-mile march brought the enemy to the “ heath land,” within sight 
of the English camp, and, with much noise and blowing of trumpets, 
they began to form up for the attack. The Norman knights could 
be seen donning their conical helmets and shirts of ring-mail. The 
enemy’s assault was delivered at nine o’clock, and failed in its object ; 
but the ancient ruse of a feigned retreat drew the incautious English 
from their impregnable position, and with shouts of “ Olicrosse !” and 
“Godemité !” they plunged through the furze bushes in pursuit of the 
foreigners. Harold’s mistake in leaving his first position was not im- 
mediately apparent, for though the English king had lost an eye by an 
arrow wound, yet he still remained in command of his army, and the 
Normans were getting very much the worst of it. But as the day 
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wore on the fortune of war changed, and at last a body of Norman 
knights charged down upon Harold’s body-guard, captured the Royal 
standard, and beat the king down with their battle-axes. There was 
no quarter, and so long as strength and daylight lasted bands of 
Normans and Saxons, scattered up and down the forest, continued 
to fight with deadly hate. ‘The English, it is believed, left upon the 
field some 20,000 dead and dying—‘“‘a prey to the wolves,” as the 
old poem, De dello Hastingenst, tells us. 

It is difficult now to picture the Weald as having been anything 
else than an agricultural or pastoral country ; nevertheless, it was 
long the centre of English iron mining and iron manufacture. By 
day the woods echoed with the din of great hammers, driven by 
water-power ; at night the whole district was aglow with the glare of 
roaring blast furnaces. Drayton’s ponderous lines, published in the 
year 1612, commemorate the period : 

When as the anvil’s weight, and hammer’s dreadful sound, 
E’en rent the hollow woods and shook the queachy ground ; 
So that the trembling nymphs, oppressed through ghastly fear, 
Ran madding to the Downs, with loose dishevelled hair. 


And William Camden : 

Sussex is full of iron mines in sundry places, where, for the making and 
founding thereof, there be furnaces on every side, and a huge deal of wood is 
yearly burnt ; to which purposes divers brooks in many places are brought to run 
in one channel, and sundry meadows turned into pools and waters, that they 
might be of power sufficient to drive hammer-mills, which, beating upon the 
iron, resound all over the places adjoining. 

Charcoal supplied the place of coal for smelting purposes, and 
an army of “colliers” found employment in converting the lavish 
stores of wood, which nature had provided, into charcoal. So long 
as the supply of that useful commodity lasted, not only iron- 
foundries, but other factories, such as glassworks, and gunpowder- 
mills, which were dependent on a supply of good charcoal, continued 
to flourish in the Weald. But the annual consumption of timber 
for fuel was enormous ; one furnace at Lamberhurst alone required 
two hundred thousand cords of wood every year to feed its flames. 
This waste of timber, continued century after century, began to tell 
upon the old forest of Anderida. It shrank and dwindled, until 
there was hardly sufficient wood left to supply the blast furnaces 
with fuel. Then came competition with other parts of England, 
where coal was found in close proximity to the iron ore, and the 
whole process of manufacture could be conducted at less cost than 
in the wealds, which were destitute of workable coal, and so the 
Southern iron trade grew less and less, until, in the first quarter of 
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the present century, Ashburnham forge was the only one out of many 
scores of Sussex ironworks which continued at work. Indeed, the 
very existence of ironworks had been forgotten, did not some of the 
great “‘ hammer-ponds,” to which Camden alludes, and some of the 
immense heaps of slag, locally known as “ cinder-beds,” remain to 
attest their former importance. These old cinder-beds are scattered 
far and wide over the Weald, and sometimes cover many acres of 
land. The heavy slag, of which they are composed, furnishes ex- 
cellent material for road-making, and is commonly employed for 
repairing the highways which cross the iron district. About half a 
century ago an ardent archzologist happened to observe, in a heap 
of slag by the roadside, a fragment of Roman pottery. This discovery 
led him to examine a cinder-bed at Maresfield, from which the heap 
in question had been obtained, and he then found that it was full 
of broken pottery, coins of Nero, Vespasian, and Diocletian (which 
belong to the period ranging from the year 54 to 286 a.D.), and 
other relics of antiquity, which left no room for doubt that the 
Romans had, during their occupation of this country, worked iron 
mines in Ashdown Forest. Similar remains have been discovered 
at Chiddingly, where there was a foundry in existence comparatively 
recently, for the bells of old Eastbourne Church were sent there to 
be re-cast in 1651. A great common in Chiddingly parish, called 
the Dicker, was denuded of timber by the iron-masters of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

There are many old references to the iron trade in the county of 
Sussex. King Henry III. made a grant to the people of Lewes in 
1266, empowering them to levy atoll of one penny on every cart- 
load of iron, and one halfpenny on every horseload of the same 
metal, which passed through the town from the Weald. An inhabitant 
of Lewes supplied the ironwork for the tomb of the same king in 
Westminster Abbey. In Edward I.’s reign iron was being smelted 
in St. Leonard’s forest, and complaints were made by the iron- 
mongers of the City of London in regard to certain manufactured 
articles supplied by the smiths of the Wealds. In the following reign, 
the sheriff of Surrey and Sussex was ordered to supply 3,000 horse- 
shoes and 29,000 nails for the expedition against Scotland. The 
ancient banded guns, which were used by the English in the fifteenth 
century, are believed to have been made in Sussex. A good specimen 
of this kind of artillery, and, according to tradition, the first gun 
ever made in England, formerly stood at Eridge Green. On holi- 
days the people fired it at a hill some distance off, dug out the shot, 
fired it off again, and so on, until their supply of ammunition was 
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exhausted. The first English gun of cast-iron was made at Buxted, 
in Henry VIII.’s reign. Cannon balls are often dug up in the vicinity. 
There were other ordnance factories at Heathfield and Robertsbridge; 
from the latter village ordnance was carried by river to Rye, and 
exported. Fuller remarks, “It is almost incredible how many great 
guns are made of the iron in this county.” The massive railings 
round St. Paul’s Cathedral are monuments to the departed trade of 
Sussex. ‘They were made at Lamberhurst, and cost £11,000. I 
am indebted for these and many other facts contained in this account 
of Old Sussex, to the excellent papers on the subject comprised in 
the “Sussex Archzeological Collections,” especially those from the pen 
of Mr. Lower. John Ray, the author of “A Collection of English 
Words” (1674), has preserved an account of the process of manu- 
facturing iron in Sussex, during the seventeenth century, as given to 
him by his friend Walter Burrell, of Cuckfield. 

The iron-ore, or minc, as the natives called it, was generally 
obtained at a depth of from four to forty feet, and the various 
qualities were judiciously mixed together. A heap was then made, 
consisting of alternate layers of iron-ore and charcoal, and the whole 
was set on fire, care being taken that the ore did not /oop—that is, 
melt—and run into a mass. This process had the effect of rendering 
the ore soft and friable. It was then broken into small pieces with 
iron sledge-hammers and thrown upon the top of the charcoal in the 
blast furnace. In the course of twelve hours or so, the iron melted 
and flowed into the earth at the bottom of the furnace. The slag, 
or “cinder,” floated upon the surface of the molten metal, and was 
let out at intervals; and finally the pure iron was run into a sow. 
The hearth, or lower part of the furnace, was always built of hard 
sandstone, the upper part was lined throughout with brick. When 
the furnace had been built, the fire was a!lowed to burn for several 
days before the blast was turned on. Then they began to blow 
gently, and gradually increased the blast, until at the end of ten 
weeks or more the climax had been reached. 

A working week of six days was technically called a founday. 
During the last few foundays that a furnace remained in blast, much 
more iron was produced than during the first foundays; but the 
average yield was eight tons per week. 

The effect of the powerful blast was to gradually wear away the 
hearth and increase its capacity, so that while it contained at first 
sufficient metal to make a sow of six hundredweight, it contained 
at last sufficient for a sow of seventeen hundredweight. A hearth 
made of good stone would last for forty foundays—that is, forty 
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weeks—and during that time the fire was never allowed to go out. 
The hearth was never used more than once, though it might have 
been in blast for six weeks only. 

When the sow had cooled, it was taken to the forge and rolled 
upon the finery fire. A piece weighing three-quarters of a hundred- 
weight, called a /oop, was broken off, drawn from the fire with 
shingling tongs, beaten with sledge-hammers, and finally placed under 
the great water-hammer, where it was gently pounded, so as to force 
out the cinder and dross. Then the force of the blows was gradually 
increased by turning on more water-power, until at last the loop had 
assumed the form of a 4/oom, or four-square mass, about two feet in 
length. The above operation was known as shingling the loop. The 
bloom was then returned to the finery fire, and by dint of heating 
and hammering it was converted into an amcony—that is, a bar three 
feet long, shaped in the middle, but having a square lump of metal 
left rough at each of its extremities. The ancony was then sent to 
another fire, called the chafery, where its two rough ends were drawn 
out and finished, so as to correspond with the middle part, which 
had been already shaped at the finery fire. 

The Statute Book contains frequent reference to the rapid 
destruction of forest trees in England, but so luxuriant was the 
growth of timber in the Andreds Weald— 

Jove’s oak, the warlike ash, vein’d elm, the softer beech, 

Short hazel, maple plain, light asp, the bending wych, 

Tough holly, and smooth birch— 
that the district was always excepted from the operation of the 
measures passed to restrain the waste. Thus, an Act of Henry VIII.’s 
reign does not extend its protection to “ woods within the wilds of 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, other than common woods within the said 
wilds.” And another Act, of the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
forbids the conversion into coal or other fuel for the making of iron, 
of any timber trees of oak, beech, or ash, of the breadth of one foot 
square at the stub, and growing within fourteen miles of the sea or 
any navigable river, and expressly excepts the county of Sussex, the 
“weild” of Kent, and certain portions of the “ weild” of Surrey from 
its operation. 

Again, the Statute 23 Elizabeth, c. 5 (1581) refers to the decay 
of timber caused by the erection of iron-mills, in places not far 
distant from the Downs and sea-coast of Sussex, and prohibits the 
conversion of wood into coal, or other fuel for making iron, within 
twenty-two miles of London, or four miles from the foot of the 


Downs which lie between Arundel and Pevensey, or within four miles 
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of Winchelsea and Rye, two miles of Pevensey, and three miles of 
Hastings, and further prohibits the erection of new ironworks within 
the same limits; but there follows a proviso: ‘‘ This Act shall not ex- 
tend to any woods growing in the weilds of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent.” 

But four years later was passed the Statute 27 Elizabeth, c.19, which 
recites that “ by the overgreat negligence, or number of iron works, 
which have been and yet are in the weilds of Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent, it is thought that the great plenty of timber, which hath grown 
in those parts, hath been greatly decayed and spoiled, and will in 
short time be utterly consumed and wasted, if some convenient 
remedy be not timely provided”; and goes on to enact that, in 
future, no new iron-mill, furnace, finary, or bloomary, shall be 
erected in the district. It was chiefly in the interests of ship-building 
that these laws, restrictive of waste of timber, were passed by the 
legislature, for in the days when our ships were “hearts of oak,” 
great quantities of timber were sent from Sussex woods to Rochester 
and other ports. William Gilpin, in the course of his remarks on 
forest scenery, mentions how “ the noblest oaks in England ” used 
to grow in Sussex, and sometimes required a score of oxen to move 
them. They were mounted ona sort of waggon, appropriately called 
“a tugg,” dragged for some distance through the mire and clay, 
and then left for another tugg to take up when opportunity offered. 
Several years sometimes elapsed before a tree reached its destina- 
tion, and it had plenty of time to become seasoned while on its road 
to the ship-building yard. 

The “Surveyor’s Dialogue,” published in 1607, contains some 
interesting remarks on the subject which we are considering: 
“Some countries are yet well stored, and for the abundance of 
timber and wood were excepted in the Statute (of Henry VIIL, 
cited above), as the welds of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, which were 
all anciently comprehended under the name of ‘ Holmesdale,’ and 
yet he that well observes it, and hath known the welds of Sussex, 
Surrey, and Kent, the grand nursery of those kind of trees, especially 
oak and beech, shall find such an alteration within less than thirty 
years, as may well strike a fear lest few years more, as pestilent as 
the former, will leave few good trees standing in those welds. 
Such a heat issueth out of the many forges and furnaces for the 
making of iron, and out of the glass-kilns, as hath devoured many 
famous woods within the welds, as about Burning-fold, Lopwood 
Green, the Minns, Kirdford, Petworth parks, Eberknow, Wassals, 
Rusper, Balcombe, Dallington, the Dicker, and some forests and 
other places infinite.” 
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Another party to the dialogue answers: “It is no marvel if 
Sussex and other places you speak of be deprived of this benefit, for 
I have heard there are, or lately were, in Sussex near 140 hammers 
and furnaces for iron, and in it and Surrey adjoining three or four 
glass-houses. The hammers and furnaces spend each of them in 
every twenty-four hours two, three, or four loads of charcoal, which 
in a year amounteth to an infinite quantity, as you can better account 
by your arithmetic than I.” 

One of the most famous smiths of the Weald was St. Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Mayfield in Sussex is the site of an 
ancient archiepiscopal palace, and here, according to some, took 
place the terrific encounter between St. Dunstan and the Devil. At 
any rate, the anvil, hammer, and tongs, which are alleged to have 
belonged to the saint, are still preserved at Mayfield Palace. In the 
neighbouring parish of Heathfield is a locality called Cade Street, 
where the notorious rebel, Jack Cade, was slain in 1450. Shake- 
speare, it will be remembered, places the scene of his death in Kent, 
but the better account of the event is that he was shot by Alexander 
Iden, “the esquire of Kent,” as he was playing at bowls in a garden 
near Heathfield, in Sussex, and died from the effects of the wound 
as he was being conveyed in a cart to London. 

The Weald enjoyed the distinction of possessing the very worst 
roads in England. “Sussex full of dirt and mire ” was a byword in 
Leland’s day, and Queen Elizabeth, during one of her progresses 
through Kent and Sussex, is reported to have made the remark, that 
there were more dangerous rocks and valleys, and much worse 
ground, there than in the Peak of Derbyshire. Fuller, too, describes 
the district as “a fruitful country, though very dirty for travellers 
therein, so that it may be better measured to its advantage by days’ 
journeys than by miles. Hence it is that, in the late order for 
regulating the wages of coachmen, at such a price a day and dis- 
tance from London, Sussex alone is excepted, as wherein shorter 
way or better pay was allowed.” And the writer of “A Tour 
Through Great Britain” in the year 1724 saw no improvement in 
this respect : 

“T came to Lewes from Tunbridge,” says he, “ through the 
deepest, dirtiest, but many ways the richest and most profitable, 
country in all that part of England. ‘The timber I saw there was 
prodigious, as well in quality as bigness, and seemed in some places 
to be suffered to grow, only because it was so far off any navigation 
that it was not worth cutting down and carrying away. In dry summers, 
indeed, a great deal is carried away to Maidstone, and sometimes 
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I have seen one tree on a carriage drawn by two-and-twenty oxen, 
and even then it is carried so little a way that it is sometimes two 
or three years before it gets to Chatham, for if once the rains come 
on, it stirs no more that year, and sometimes a whole summer is 
not hot enough to make the roads passable. Here I had a sight, 
which indeed I never saw in any other part of England, viz., the 
going to church at a country village not far from Lewes. I saw an 
ancient lady, of very good family I assure you, drawn to church in 
her coach by six oxen. Nor was this done in frolick or humour, 
but mere necessity, the way being so stiff and deep that no horses 
could go in it.” 

In the middle of the last century a coach started once a week 
from NewShoreham, and ran through Brighton, Lewes, and Croydon, 
to London, but took two whole days to accomplish the journey. 
It was usual to attach a pair of oxen to the coach, in order to help 
it over some of the worst bits of road. The journey was broken at 
East Grinstead, a place of some importance then, for assizes were 
held there, as the judges did not care to penetrate further into a 
country whose roads were described by Lord Chancellor Cowper 
as “bad and ruinous beyond imagination.” 

Perhaps Dr. Burton’s description of a journey through Sussex in 
1751 is the most amusing of all. It is written in Greek, so I quote 
from Mr. Blaauw’s translation contained in the eighth volume of the 
“Sussex Archeological Collections.” ‘Not even now, though in 
summertime, is the wintry state of the roads got rid of, for the wet, 
retained even till now in this mud, is sometimes splashed upwards all 
of a sudden, to the annoyance of travellers. Our horses could not 
keep on their legs, on account of these slippery and rough parts of 
the roads, but sliding and tumbling on their way, and almost on their 
haunches, with all their haste got on but slowly.” 

In another account, written this time in Latin, he says: “We 
were carried in a Sussex cart, or two-horse waggon, and while the 
driver on foot at our side drove the horses with his whip and a sort 
of discordant bellowing, we, like prisoners, turned back to back, 
were tossed forward, jolted asunder, and tumbled together !” 

The learned scholar is full of caustic humour, and remarks upon 
the high-pitched voices and sing-song tones of the Sussex boors, and 
how at church the ear is offended “ when they bellow to excess, and 
bleat out some goatish noise with all their might.” He also ungal- 
lantly suggests that the reason why the oxen, swine, zvomen, and other 
animals of Sussex are so long-legged, is that the constant pulling of 
their feet out of the stiff mud stretches the bones and muscles. 
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A statute of the year 1584 required the occupiers of ironworks, 
for every six loads of coal or mine, and every ton of iron, conveyed 
during the winter months (October to May) along the “ highways, 
being under any of the hills, commonly called the North Downs of 
Surrey and Kent,” to carry upon the same highway one cartload of 
cinder, gravel, stone, sand, or chalk, and lay the same thereon, 
according to the direction of the justices of the peace residing in the 
district, or the surveyors of highways. Through an error of the 
draughtsman, this Act did not apply to the highways of Sussex ; but 
in 1597 (39th Elizabeth) another Act was passed, by which the iron- 
masters of that county, as well as of Surrey and Kent, were required to 
pay a highway rate of three shillings for every three cartloads of coal 
or mineral, and every ton of iron, conveyed a distance of one mile 
along the road, between October and May, and for every 30 loads of 
coal or mineral, and every 10 tons of iron, conveyed along the road 
during the summer months, to carry and lay one cartload of such 
materials as are mentioned in the previous Act. 

Journeys were almost invariably performed on horseback, and 
articles of commerce were measured by the seam or horseload, which 
was fixed at 1co pounds weight by the Statute of Assize in Edward 
I.’s reign ; so a narrow track of cinders, laid along the centre of the 
road, was sufficient for the requirements of ordinary traffic, but it was 
hardly safe to venture off the track in wet weather. 

The scene has changed. ‘The umbrageous forest of oak, ash, and 
elm has disappeared, and with it are gone the ghosts and goblins who 
whilom haunted its shades. The wind whistles across unsheltered 
ploughlands, where once the woodman’s axe rang, the cattle graze 
where only the heron could feed. The roads are no longer churned 
into mud, and converted into quagmires by the heavy wheeis of carts 
laden with timber, charcoal, and mine. The great ponds, whose 
waters drove furnace bellows and forge hammers, are drained, but 
the iron still lies in abundance beneath the soil, while in some 
districts fragments of iron-stone may be found upon the surface of 
the fields. Should the search for coal, which is now being diligently 
prosecuted in a neighbouring county, prove successful, it is possible 
that the blast furnaces may again spring up, as by magic, on their old 
sites ; but all who love the rustic beauty and peace/ul repose of Sussex 
scenery will express a fervent hope that that day may as yet be far 
distant. 

THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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ADDERS OR VIPERS. 
** Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest.”—Fofe. 


()* the broad expanse of the chalk downs, where the scant 

vegetation consists chiefly of furze bushes and dwarf juniper 
upon the velvet turf, it is common to find an adder or viper (Fe/ias 
derus) lying at ease, basking in the full enjoyment of a midday sun. 
Later than three o’clock in the afternoon they are seldom seen, for all 
good adders then have gone to bed ; in the forenoon only they revel 
in the genial warmth of the solar heat. There is a physiological 
reason for this habit of exposure to the vertical rays of the sun, for as 
adders are the only species of British snake ovo-viviparous by nature, 
this external influence, doubtless, is of material assistance in hatching 
the eggs within the parent body as the female lies upon some warm 
and wind-sheltered bank, according to its daily routine at certain 
seasons of the year. ‘The viper and adder, in spite of some confusion 
in the rural mind, are one and the same species—the only poisonous 
snake that we possess in Great Britain. Waterton, in one of his 
essays, refers to the harmless grass-snake (Coluber natrix) as the 
adder, which is a manifest error, the usual distinction between adder 
and viper arising from the several varieties of Pelias derus, which 
naturalists are now agreed form but a single species. 

On the southern downs I have myself found three well-marked 
varieties, colour and size being the main points of difference in the 
various specimens. The first is very small and slender, rarely 
exceeding ten inches in length, the colour being of a rich yellow 
brown-- golden yellow in the bright sun. I believe this to be a young 
adder that has cast its first skin. It is a ferocious little reptile when 
unduly irritated. I have bent over one, impeding its course mean- 
while with a stick ; it raised two-thirds of the body from the ground, 
darting at the face with incredible rapidity, and narrowly missing in 
its object. A few of these yellow adders can always be found during 
the late spring in suitable localities. The second kind is of full size 
—eighteen to twenty-four inches in length—thick in proportion to 
length, and of a uniform dull black or brown appearance, easily mis- 
taken for a stick or bit of old iron lying in the path. The chief 
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danger, indeed, arises from incautiously handling that which seems to 
be an inanimate body : undisturbed adders seldom initiate an attack. 
The third variety is the typical form, of equal size with the last, but 
varying in colour from grey to green shades, according to the incidence 
of light, and always characterised by the zigzag pattern of darker hue 
extending down the back; or rather markings which assume this 
shape as the snake wriggles away. A close examination shows that 
all three varieties have this peculiarity—a sure sign of the poisonous 
adder ; but on the yellow or black skins the pattern is less readily 
detected, though always present. Change of colour in itself is no 
evidence of specific distinction, and where the structural parts agree 
in every detail, we may fairly assume that all these varieties of the 
adder are referable to the same species. 

More than once I have watched a field - mouse crouching 
immovable beneath the influence of the fixed stare of an adder ; it 
is so far paralysed with fear that any movement of the limbs appears 
impossible. The glassy eyes of the snake gleam through the pro- 
tecting membrane with fatal power ; presently the mouth is widely 
extended, and the victim is bolted whole, its tail giving spasmodic 
jerks before the final disappearance. Under more ordinary con- 
ditions the mouse should be equally nimble in movement with the 
snake, but here the arts of fascination prevail. 

The ringed or grass snake (C. atrix) generally exceeds the adder 
in length ; I have seen one in fhe Isle of Wight which measured 
upwards of four feet. The yellow ring bordered with black which 
surrounds the neck at once distinguishes it from the injurious kind; 
the upper parts are bluish grey with a green tinge, two rows of black 
spots running down the body, which underneath is grey marbled 
with black. The general habitat is in woodlands or by the water- 
side, frogs being a highly esteemed article of diet. One day, whilst 
hunting for fly-orchids in a coppice, I inadvertently placed my foot 
on a grass-snake lying curled up in the thick undergrowth : it hissed 
in a manner highly trying to the nerves as I withdrew with all the 
agility at command ; with a silent gliding motion it slipped away. 
Although non-poisonous, the rapidly protruded tongue, forked at 
the end, has a formidable appearance ; the teeth are likewise sharp 
enough to draw blood, although devoid of venom. Unlike the 
adders, the grass-snake does not bring forth the young alive. The 
eggs are not uncommonly discovered in some roadside manure 
heap of long standing, as strings of a membraneous, white-coated 
substance the size and colour of pigeons’ eggs, with soft skin in 
place of brittle shell. These are readily hatched by artificial heat, 
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the baby snakes running about vivaciously so soon as they are 
released from the integument. 

The rare Cononella levis is the only other British snake, found 
in recent years at Bournemouth. The shape of the head and 
plates of the skull differ from the other snakes, and the colour is 
uniform grey with few spots ; like the grass-snake, it is harmless, but 
the teeth can bite sufficiently to draw blood. It might by chance 
be mistaken for an adder, although the typical markings on the back 
are absent. The only specimens I have found were in the pine 
forests of Austria, where charcoal-burners have their huts and the 
trees are grooved like a corkscrew for the turpentine to ooze forth. 
There it is the common snake. 

The docile blind-worm (Azguis fragilis)—so often mistaken for a 
venomous adder—is not a snake at all, but rather a humble member 
of the Lacertilia, or lizard group of animals. It is, however, snake- 
like in appearance, crawling upon its ribs after the same progression 
as the true snakes. The neutral-tinted body, some twelve inches 
long, is covered with the same horny scales, in this case overlapping 
each other in semicircles of curiously regular form—a black line 
passes down the back. When the animal is suddenly frightened 
the muscles stiffen to such an extent that the tail drops off in the 
hand, after the manner of the lizard kind. Lizards’ tails are capable 
of reproduction, sometimes two tails appearing as a fork from an 
injured stump, a phenomenon I have actually seen in Switzerland 
in a mutilated specimen of Lacerta muralis. I have no doubt that 
the blind-worm can also reproduce the damaged member. The 
Anguis fragilis is not a snake, because it has traces of rudimentary 
limbs of lacertilian kind. True snakes have a membrane over the 
eyes which gives the fixed glassy stare; the blind-worm, on the 
contrary, can close its eyes. The jaws are of different construction. 
Snakes have the two halves of the lower jaws loosely united by 
ligaments and muscles ; they are connected by a movable bone to 
the skull, so that the animal can expand them in a remarkable 
manner, in order to swallow astonishingly large animals as food. The 
blind-worm has the jaws united firmly in front. It is absolutely 
harmless and very easily tamed. The blind-worm has solid teeth, 
which are not in separate sockets. The snakes also have conical 
teeth, used only to hoid the prey. In the harmless kinds the teeth 
are solid, arranged in rows upon the jaws and palate. In poisonous 
snakes the upper jaws are usually devoid of solid teeth ; the pair of 
poison-fangs are pointed backwards, and can be elevated by 
muscular action s required. Each fang is hollow, being perforated 
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by a tube communicating with a gland behind the eye where the 
secretion is stored. There are traces of grooved fangs, it is said, 
in some harmless snakes. In connection with the adder it may be 
remarked that the virus crystallises very beautifully beneath the 
microscope, on the application of a slight heat to the glass slide 
bearing the fluid. 

One day I came upon an adder, lying strangely distended on the 
grass. I killed the beast, hoping to see the young ones wriggle forth 
from the mouth, or, at least, to find them in the abdomen. Bearing 
in mind the controversy which has existed from time immemorial as 
to whether the female adder temporarily swallows her young at the 
approach of danger, I hoped to verify the assertion. The swelling 
below the neck unfortunately in this instance proved to be nothing 
more than a field-mouse inside which had been recently bolted whole. 
And yet the point under dispute has never been fairly set at rest.! 
So far back as the sixteenth century, in William Harrison’s 
“ Description of England,” written for Holinshed’s great chronicle, 
we find an eye-witness of the reputed habit. “First of all,” he 
writes in a summary of English beasts and reptiles, “‘we have the 
adder (in our Saxon tongue called the atter) which some men do not 
rashly take to be the viper. . . . I did see an adder once myself that 
lay (as I thought) sleeping on a mole-hill, out of whose mouth came 
eleven young adders, which played to and fro in the grass one with 
another, till some of them espied me. So soon therefore as they saw 
my face they ran again into the mouth of their dam, whom I killed, 
and then found each of them shrouded in a distinct cell or pannicle 
in her belly, much like unto a soft white jelly.” (Vide “ Elizabethan 
England,” pp. 172-3.) Here we have a writer who has probably left 
the best record of English phases of life in medizeval times that we 
possess, testifying to an event witnessed by himself. Either he was 
lying when he wrote the passage in question, or it is a veracious 
account of what he saw. To this day the village labourers in those 
parts of the country where adders abound firmly maintain that the 
females really do swallow the young ones in time of danger, although 
it has been found next to impossible to verify the circumstances in 
those cases which have been inquired into, by scientific methods. 
Always some link in the chain of evidence has seemed incomplete, 
and it is not a little strange—if the habit be a true one—that no 

' In the Worcester Museum there is a mounted group representing a female 
adder in the act of swallowing her young. The head is raised, and a young 
snake about two inches long is entering the extended mouth. Several others are 


ready to follow. I cannot trace the history of the group, but evidently the 
situation is to represent what was actually witnessed. 
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naturalist in these days of careful observation should be able to 
come forward to state that he has seen snakes thus dispose of 
the young ones. Gilbert White was exceedingly guarded in his 
references to the question. More than once he notes the popular 
belief as current in his day in Hampshire ; in one case he deals with 
his own experience bearing upon the subject. “On August 4, 1775,” 
he writes, “ we surprised a large viper which seemed very heavy and 
bloated as it lay in the grass, basking inthe sun. When we came up 
to it we found that the abdomen was crowded with young, fifteen in 
number ; the shortest of which measured full seven inches in length, 
and were about the size of earth-worms full grown . . . there is little 
room to suppose that this brood had ever been in the open air before, 
and that they were taken in for refuge at the mouth of the dam when 
she perceived that danger was approaching ; because then, probably, 
we should have found them somewhere in the neck, and not in the 
abdomen.” If Gilbert White was correct in his deductions, it follows 
that the young ones (not, however, actually stated to be alive) must 
have escaped through the ruptured oviduct into the abdomen ; but this 
important observation is omitted. It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with the above incident that the adder has been accused of 
cannibalism, as we shall see in other cases. The late Frank Buckland 
took infinite pains in the investigation of this subject, even offering a 
monetary reward to anyone who shouid establish the point in a clear 
and unimpeachable manner. ‘That evidence he never obtained with 
any degree of certainty ; but meanwhile he recorded his opinion that 
there were no anatomical reasons why adders should not temporarily 
harbour their young in this manner, without injury to herself or pro- 
geny. The Rev. J.G. Wood says: “It is asserted that when danger 
threatens, the female viper opens her mouth and permits her brood 
to hide themselves, but this is by no means an ascertained fact.” 
Mr. Thomas Q. Couch, F.S.A., has recorded that on September 
15, 1872, an adder was brought to him by a friend, who had killed 
it by a blow on the head with a stick. Owing to an undue protuber- 
ance he made a fost-mortem examination of the body, expecting to 
find shrews or mice therein. Six young adders were found lying at 
length in the stomach, the oviduct being intact. The act of 
swallowing had not been witnessed ; the parent measured 18} inches, 
the young ones varied from 5 inches to 6 inches. It is not stated 
that the young were alive, and Mr. James Kirby at once made the 
suggestion that the female had simply eaten her offspring. It is an 
established fact that they eat lizards, whilst Mr. Kirby has seen an 
adder in captivity exhibit manifest signs of anger against her young 
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ones. A correspondent in Science Gossip, under the signature “ J. J.,” 
writes that on October 25, 1879, his own brother killed an adder. 
To his great astonishment, eleven fully developed young ones came 
tumbling out from the breach about eight inches from the head; 
they attempted to escape, and had all the appearance of having seen 
daylight before. It is hardly probable that the eleven adders—still 
living—could have been eaten at a single meal. On the other hand, 
it is unfortunate that the condition of the oviduct is not stated. The 
same writer gives the testimony of two farmers bearing upon separate 
cases in which the act of swallowing had been witnessed ; the names 
and locality are not recorded, and the events had taken place in 
years gone by. The one saw five young adders spring suddenly 
down the parent’s throat ; he was indignant if the fact was doubted. 
The other testified to the same incidents ; he killed the snake, 
finding the young ones within. Mr. Clement C. Carlyon supplements 
this evidence with the followirg additional testimony, taken down 
from the lips of an eye-witness of the proceedings. ‘About two years 
ago (September 1878) I was in one of my fields, and observed on 
the hedge a large she adder, a grey one ; it looked unusually large. 
I kicked her off the hedge on to the grass field, and whilst there I 
stepped upon her tail, when there immediately issued forth from her 
mouth nine young ones about four or five inches in length, which to 
all appearances must have been in and out of the dam several times 
before, they being well grown and some five or six weeks old. They 
issued from the mouth one by one, and shortly afterwards many of 
them entered in again. They appeared to be ensconced in the belly, 
not ina povch. Iam certain I was not deceived by any movement 
of the tongue, for I afterwards killed the adder and the nine young 
ones. The fact so struck me that I called several neighbours to the 
spot ; I could find at least one who could testify to the event.” 
Mr. Carlyon adds that the locality is a favourite resort of adders, 
amid rocky boulders, on high ground where gorse thrives by the 
sea. 

In the Zoologist (1863), p. 8,856, Mr. J. H. Gurney, a well-known 
naturalist, of Catton Hall, Norwich, communicated as follows: “John 
Galley saw a viper at Swannington, in Norfolk, surrounded by several 
young ones. The parent perceiving itself to be observed, opened its 
mouth, and one of the young ones immediately crept down its throat ; 
a second followed, but after entering for about half its length, 
wriggled out again, as though unable to accomplish an entrance. 
Upon this Galley killed the viper, opened it, and found in the gullet, 
immediately behind the jaws, the young one he had seen enter, and 
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close behind that a recently swallowed mouse. Galley was of 
opinion that the first viper could not pass the mouse, and that 
consequently there was no room for the second young one.” ‘There 
is a ring of truth and accuracy in the above statement which is 
difficult to ignore. 

The Editor of the Zoo/ogist himself narrated the next incident 
somewhat bearing upon the point. “ My late friend William Christy, 
jun.,” he writes, “ found a fine specimen of the common scaly lizard 
with two young ones, which, like the viper, brings forth its young 
alive. Taking an interest in everything relating to natural history, 
he put them into a small pocket vasculum to bring home ; but when 
he next opened the vasculum the young ones had disappeared, and 
the belly of the parent was greatly distended ; he concluded she 
had devoured her own offspring. At night the vasculum was laid 
on a table, and the lizard was therefore at rest; in the morning the 
young ones had reappeared, and the mother was as lean as at first.” 
This is specific proof that reptiles smaller than adders can thus 
shelter thé young ones. 

The latest evidence bearing directly upon the question comes 
from the neighbourhood of Chepstow. On September to, 1885, a 
viper was seen to swallow her young ones by the roadside between 
St. Arvans and Midciiff, Chepstow. When the snake had been 
killed by a blow from a stone, thirteen young vipers—nine alive and 
four dead—were discovered within. Nine were preserved in spirit 
by the writer “J. H. M.,” in whose possession they remain. Here, 
again, we have a detailed statement which is most convincing in its 
directness ; and if the testimony fails to carry conviction, the only 
alternative is that numbers of individuals are evolving deliberate 
untruths, an assertion that I for one emphatically repudiate. 

In the attempted elucidation of this subject, it may not be 
irrelevant to inquire into the habits of some foreign reptiles in various 
parts of the world. 

On the banks of the Homochitto Lake, near the Mississippi, 
Mr. Caleb J. Forshey, Fellow of the New Orleans Academy of 
Science, was engaged in survey work. He there had ocular proof 
that alligators swallow their young, thus establishing the truth of a 
universal tradition amongst blacks and whites alike in Louisiana. 
He writes: “The day was warm and sunny, and as I halted near the 
margin of a pond nearly dried up to pick up some shells, I startled 
a litter of young alligators that scampered off, yelping like puppies ; 
and retreating some twenty yards, to the bank of the lake, I saw them 
reach their refuge in the mouth of a five-foot alligator. She evidently 
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held open her mouth to receive them, as, in single file, they passed 
in beyond my observation. The dam then turned slowly round and 
slid down beneath the water, passing into a large opening in the 
bank, beneath the foot of an ash tree. I made a communication of 
the facts to Sir Charles Lyell, who visited me shortly afterwards. 
Some notice was given of it, I think, in the volume of his ‘Second 
Visit to the United States.’” The writer adds, “ doubtless the refuge 
is temporary; the descent is partial, in no way interfering with the 
process of digestion.” This, I think, is sufficient testimony to the 
fact that alligators at least possess the singular habit, which is also 
claimed for serpents. 

In America, also, the rattlesnake has been many times reported 
to swallow its young at the approach of danger. In one instance, 
the eye-witnesses swore to the details before a judge, in order to 
establish proof of the facts. A female serpent raised her head with 
a hissing sound ; upwards of a dozen entered her mouth, to remain 
in safety until the danger had passed away. Ultimately the small 
serpents were seen to come forth through the mouth in a lively 
condition. 

Turning to another quarter of the globe, I obtained convincing 
proof myself in Australia that the Black Snake (Pseudechis por- 
phyriacus) performs the same feat. At the time that I was in 
Sydney, Mr. H. J. M‘Cooey, a Fellow of the New South Wales Royal 
Society, well known in Sydney scientific circles, witnessed a female 
snake swallow eighteen young ones. He startled the group amid 
the scrub at Coogee Bay, near Sydney. The parent made a strange 
hissing or gulping noise, and opened her mouth widely, into which 
her young glided with extraordinary rapidity, and disappeared down 
her throat. Mr. M‘Cooey instantly despatched the reptile, and on 
dissecting her killed thirteen of the young snakes, the remainder 
making their escape in the grass. “Mr. M‘Cooey,” says the Sydney 
Herald, March 28, 1888, “thus sets at rest a question which has 
always been regarded by scientific men with scepticism, viz., whether 
or no snakes swallow their young in order to protect them.” 

Mr. Taylor, a well-known Australian shipper that I met in 
Melbourne, also informed me that he had witnessed a black snake, 
or some closely allied species, swallow her young on the banks of the 
Burdekin River, Queensland. 

For myself, I am convinced that alligators, rattlesnakes, black 
snakes, and lizards have, on credible authority, been proved to 
indulge in this peculiar habit, not from cannibalistic tendencies, but 
as a mode of protection in cases of sudden emergency. I am pre- 
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pared to find the English adder performing a similar feat. In several 
of the cases cited I admit that the evidence is incomplete; either 
the names of the actual eye-witnesses are withheld, the locality is 
not stated, or the events are related from memory after the lapse of 
some years. In some cases the facts are capable of alternative 
explanations; but there remains a formidable array of testimony 
which cannot be explained away. It appears to confirm a deeply 
rooted popular tradition, and I am driven to the conclusion that the 
incidents have been duly witnessed on more than one occasion. 
C. PARKINSON. 





THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STEWART. 


In Two Parts. 


Part I. 


HE history of the Royal House of Stewart reads like that of a 
family doomed to destruction by inexorable destiny. Had 

such a subject suggested itself to the poets of ancient Greece, the 
tale of woe would have been traced to an oracular prediction in ful- 
filment of which so many puppets, morally irresponsible, would have 
been represented as unconsciously “dreeing their weird.” Fate, 
however, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, had little, if any- 
thing, to do with the almost unbroken record of misery and disaster. 
Each individual of the race filled up his, or her, own complement of 
crime and folly, and in due time was overtaken by the inevitable 
consequences. Not that the Stewarts were sinners above all other 
men, or were in any respect worse than their contemporaries. Far 
from it. Not unfrequently they were in advance of the age in which 
they lived, and were, for the most part, more civilised and polished 
than the rude, tumultuous nobility in the midst of whom their lots 
were cast. With rare exceptions, they were not only staunch and 
valiant warriors, but were comparatively humanised by their love of 
music and letters, and especially of poetry. Their intellectual gifts 
and attainments, however, were barely tolerated by the Lowland aristo- 
cracy, while in the eyes of the Highland chieftains they appeared as 
the outward and visible signs of innate effeminacy and lack of manli- 
ness. A barbarous Court would have shown more respect for an 
illiterate athlete and reveller, only controlled, if at all, by the unstable 
principles and unwritten laws of chivalrous sentiment, than fora 
refined and cultured prince, brave in the hour of battle, but averse 
from savage strife and purposeless bloodshed. At thesame time the 
Stewarts were no milksops, nor were they deterred from atrocious acts 
of violence by any fear of bloodguiltiness. ‘Though indulgent to their 
own iniquities, they could be harsh and unrelenting towards the 
evil-doers by whom they were surrounded. They were likewise 
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addicted to favouritism, a sure symptom of weakness and laxity of 
moral fibre in a monarch, and the invariable source of woes un- 
numbered to both prince and people. ‘Their characters and disposi- 
tions were, moreover, hereditary in an unusual and remarkable degree. 
An astounding obstinacy, an incurable duplicity, and an extraordinary 
faith in their own divine prerogative, were transmitted as heirlooms 
from father to son, down to the last pretender to a Royal Crown. 
They were untaught, and unteachable, by experience. As in the 
case of the Bourbons, the lessons of adversity were wasted upon their 
self-sufficiency and unquestioning belief in the divine right of kings. 
In every remonstrance their answer would have been, “Gods and 
godlike kings can do no wrong.” 

Tradition traces the Stewart family from Bancho, or Banquo, 
thane of Lochaber, supposed to have been murdered by Macbeth 
about the middle of the eleventh century. His son Fleance is 
reported to have married Nesta, daughter of Gruffydd ap Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, and to have met with death at the hands of certain 
Welsh ruffians, three or four years subsequent to his father’s assassi- 
nation. Banquo’s grandson, Walter, appears to have retired to the 
Court of Edward the Confessor, where he became involved in a 
quarrel which caused him to seek refuge with his mother’s kinsman, 
Alan, Count of Brittany, whose daughter he married, and whom he 
accompanied in the Norman invasion of England. Misconduct or 
mischance still clinging to him, he incurred the displeasure of 
William the Conqueror, and had again to seek a new service. This 
time he returned to his fatherland, and was graciously welcomed by 
Malcolm III., who appointed him “ Dapifer Domini Regis.” His 
death is assigned to the year 1093. 

His son Alan was enrolled among the followers of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and was present at the taking of Jerusalem in 1099, after 
which notable feat of arms he made his way back te Scotland and 
was honoured with the dignity of Lord High Steward of that ancient 
realm. He was succeeded by his son Walter, whose name is affixed 
to several charters in the reign of David I., under the style and title 
of “ Walterus filius Alani.” We now emerge from the mists of fable 
into the clearer light of authentic history, and accept the assurance of 
Mr. Andrew Stuart, compiler of “ ‘The Genealogical History of the 
Stewarts,” that this Walter was a real entity, though he dismisses the 
preceding four generations as spurious, or at least as mythical. It is, 
however, satisfactory to learn from Sir David Dalrymple that “ in the 
reign of David I., before the middle of the twelfth century, the family 
of the Stewarts was opulent and powerful ;” and that “it may there- 
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fore have subsisted for many ages previous to that time, but when 
and what was its commencement, we cannot determine.” 

In a charter dated May 24, 1153, Malcolm IV. confirmed the 
grant of certain estates made by his grandfather, David I., in favour 
of Walterus, filius Alani, dapifer, and conferred upon him and his 
heirs for ever, under feudal tenure, the office of Seneschal, which he 
had held during the reign of King David. Walter was succeeded by 
his son Alan, who, in his turn, gave place to his son Walter, indiffer- 
ently designated Senescallus and Dapifer. He is also mentioned as 
Justiciarius Scotia, a distinct function—in later times hereditary. On 
the death of Alexander II.’s first Queen, Walter the Steward was 
sent to France to negotiate a marriage with Mary, daughter of the 
Sire de Couci, in which employment he was entirely successful. 
His eldest son, Alexander, appears in the historical records as holding, 
under Alexander III., the chief command of the Scottish army at the 
famous battle of Largs in 1263, when Haco and his Norwegians were 
totally routed. It is less certain that he conquered the Isle of Man 
and annexed it to the kingdom of Scotland, but there can be no 
doubt that he was one of the members of the Scottish Privy Council 
who swore to the King’s faithful performance of the contract of 
marriage between his daughter Margaret and Eric, King of Norway. 
Riding in‘ the twilight too close to the edge of the cliffs between 
Burntisland and Kinghorn, Alexander III. was thrown from his 
horse and, falling down the rock, was killed on the spot. The crown 
consequently devolved upon his granddaughter Margaret, commonly 
called the Maid of Norway, who died in her childhood in Orkney on 
her way to Scotland. James, son and heir of Walter the High 
Steward, had been appointed one of the Regency of six nobles who 
were to have governed the kingdom during the minority of the infant 
Princess, and he afterwards agreed to accept as sovereign Edward’s 
nominee, John Baliol. It thus happened that he accompanied John 
de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, when marching to encounter Sir William 
Wallace near Stirling ; but, as soon as it was seen that the English 
were being discomfited, he and the Earl of Lennox fell upon their 
late allies and made common cause with their own countrymen. 
Five years later the High Steward was one of the ambassadors sent 
to France to solicit aid from Philip the Fair on behalf of Robert 
Bruce ; for which and similar demonstrations of patriotism he was 
specially excluded from the amnesty proclaimed by Edward I. To 
save his life and some portion of his estates, he ultimately accepted 
the rigorous terms imposed by that monarch. 

At Bannockburn the command of the third “battle,” or division, 
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of the Scottish army was entrusted to Sir James Douglas and his 
youthful kinsman Walter, the High Steward, who received, moreover, 
the honour of knighthood from the hand of Bruce. In the following 
year he married Bruce’s daughter Marjory, and became the founder 
of the royal dynasty named after the honourable office he and his 
ancestors had held for fully 150 years. ‘This Walter wasa brave and 
experienced soldier, much favoured by Robert I., who appointed him 
Governor of the town and castle of Berwick, which he bravely main- 
tained against two desperate assaults delivered by the English army 
under the personal command of Edward II. The Princess Marjory 
died the year after her marriage in giving birth to her only child, 
Robert, who on the decease of his uncle David II. succeeded to the 
Scottish throne. Walter himself survived his consort by barely ten 
years, but transmitted his martial qualities to his son Robert, who, at 
the early age of seventeen, signally distinguished himself at the 
disastrous battle of Halidon Hill. For the next ten or eleven years 
the youthful Prince seems to have sought concealment in the Island 
of Bute, but in 1334 we find him taking a prominent part in the 
desultory expeditions directed against the English party. He is 
described by Fordun—quoted by Stuart—as “a comely youth, tall 
and robust, modest, liberal, gay, and courteous ; and for the innate 
sweetness of his disposition generally beloved by true-hearted Scots- 
men.” In recognition of his services in the interests of the exiled 
King, still a minor, he was appointed co-Regent of Scotland with Sir 
Andrew Murray of Bothwell, who had married Bruce’s sister Christian. 
On the death of his colleague in 1338, the Steward was acclaimed 
Governor of Scotland, and for a brief space maintained peace with 
England, while he suppressed all internal commotions. That ex- 
ceptional state of things ceased with the return of David II. from his 
exile in France. The combined harshness and levity of the King 
alike disgusted the haughty nobles and alienated the people, at all 
times averse from giddiness on the part of their rulers. So unpopular, 
indeed, did he render himself, that, on being made prisoner at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, he was suffered to languish in captivity for 
eleven years without any serious efforts being attempted to effect his 
liberation. During this interval the Government was conducted by 
Robert the Steward, whom David never forgave for his apathy in 
that matter. Had it rested with the King, Lionel, the third son of 
Edward III., would have worn the crown of Scotland to the exclusion 
of the rightful heir. The Three Estates, however, rejected the pro- 
position with indignation, and sternly replied : ‘‘ We never will allow 
an Englishman to rule over us”—just as in modern times French- 
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men loved to sing or shout, “ Jamais, jamais en France |’Anglais ne 
régnera.” In the end, however, David recognised the High Steward’s 
right to the Crown on his own decease, and conferred the Earldom 
of Carrick upon his eldest son, John, afterwards Robert III. 

It was on February 22, 1370, that the sixth Lord High Steward 
of Scotland, by hereditary succession, ascended the Scottish throne 
as grandson of Robert the Bruce. He was then in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, and had sadly degenerated from his warlike youth and 
prime of manhood. He suffered greatly from inflammation in his 
eyes, and consequently lived much in retirement, and to a certain ex- 
tent was incapacitated from taking an active part in public affairs. 
He had, besides, grown indolent, while his easy, good temper made 
him reluctant to interfere with his restless and turbulent barons, con- 
tinually occupied with border raids into England, or with intestine 
feuds. On the other hand, his love of peace endeared him to the 
people, who desired nothing so much as the unmolested prosecution 
of their agricultural and industrial pursuits. His reign was uneventful. 
His system of non-interference with his lawless nobles obtained for 
him twenty years’ possession, perhaps enjoyment, of regal power and 
privileges, but laid the foundation of the long train of trouble and 
misery which, through so many generations, afflicted his successors 
and their subjects. | His chief claim to be remembered by posterity 
was the accident that, in his person, perpetuated the title of the 
hereditary office of the family in the name of Stewart, which entirely 
superseded that of Alan, or Allan, though as years rolled on it was 
gradually softened or corrupted into Stuart. 

His son John, Earl of Carrick, assumed the style and title of 
Robert III. on his accession to the throne in 1390. An amiable and 
sensible prince, he had unfortunately been lamed by an accident, and 
incapacitated for the martial exercises which alone were esteemed be- 
fitting men of noble or gentle blood. At a later period his love of 
justice might have proved alike honourable to himself and advan- 
tageous to the country ; but at the close of the fourteenth century it 
was a quality obnoxious to a feudal aristocracy, and certain to bring 
him into collision with the great tribal chieftains and the high digni- 
taries of his court. He had, besides, two brothers of a totally 
different temperament. To the eldest, the Earl of Fife, his father, in 
consequence of Robert’s infirmity, had committed the general 
government of Scotland ;_ while the youngest, the Earl of Buchan— 
surnamed the Wolf of Badenoch, from his cruel and bloodthirsty 
disposition—was set over the northern part of the kingdom, which he 
kept in a state of incessant agitation and ferment. The Earl of Fife 
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possessed many of the qualities essential to the completeness of a 
vigorous ruler, but he was also crafty and vindictive, and suffered 
no moral scruples to stand between his conscience and the gratifica- 
tion of his caprices. It was clearly a mistake, however, to replace 
him by the King’s eldest son, David, a proud, haughty, licentious 
young man, entirely devoted to sensual enjoyments. At that time he 
bore the titie of the Earl of Carrick, but was created Duke of Rothsay 
on succeeding to the functions of the Earl of Fife, who was partially 
compensated by the dukedom of Albany. Notwithstanding his 
shocking mismanagement of public affairs, Parliament in 1398 
appointed the Duke of Rothsay Lieutenant to the King, a post 
equivalent to that of Lieutenant-General of the realm in more modern 
times. In the hope of restraining his dissolute habits, his royal 
parents were persuaded by the Duke of Albany to select for him a 
wife from the noble family which should bid highest for the honour 
of a matrimonial alliance with the heir to the Crown. In the first in- 
stance the young prince was betrothed to the daughter of the Earl of 
March, but the contract was shamelessly violated in view of the 
larger dowry offered by Archibald, Earl of Douglas, to whose daughter, 
Elizabeth, Rothsay was accordingly’ married. He did not for that 
amend his ways, but associated with men of lower rank than was be- 
coming to a prince in his position, and thus fell under the influence 
of Sir John de Ramorgny, an utter profligate, without a single redeem- 
ing point in his moral character, though of elegant manners and a 
cultured mind, and acquainted with foreign lands. 

Rothsay’s conduct to his wife was so cruel and disgraceful, that 
her father made common cause with Sir William Lindsay, brother of 
the lady who had been jilted, and, with the subtle support of the 
Duke of Albany, the two conspirators so worked upon the weakness 
of the King, that he consented to the arrest and temporary imprison- 
ment of his unworthy son. Armed with this authority, Rothsay’s 
enemies carried him off to St. Andrews Castle, whence he was 
shortly afterwards removed to Albany’s Castleat Falkland, and thrown 
into a dungeon. If tradition may be credited, he was left for fifteen 
days without food or water, and after death was secretly buried in a 
monastery at Lindores. ‘The Duke of Rothsay had ason, afterwards 
James I., whose education was conscientiously conducted by Henry 
Wardlaw, Bishop of St. Andrews, until he attained his fourteenth 
year, when the King, his grandfather, distrusting the Duke of Albany, 
proposed to send him to the Court of France. The royal boy was 
accordingly placed on board a ship, which was captured off Flam- 
borough Head by an English vessel and conveyed to London. 
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Regardless of every proper consideration, Henry IV. imprisoned him 
in the Tower, where he was detained for twenty years, though in 
other respecis well treated and thoroughly instructed in all the 
learning and accomplishments deemed at that time suitable to the 
high position he was born to occupy. This last blow proved fatal 
to the infirm and broken-hearted old monarch, who expired on 
April 4, 1406. The Regency naturally devolved upon the Duke of 
Albany, who lost no time in effecting the release of his son Murdoch, 
though he took no steps to obtain the liberation of his nephew, his 
lawful sovereign. After ruling the kingdom in his own name for up- 
wards of twelve years, and after virtually holding the reins of govern- 
ment for thirty-four years, this unprincipled man passed away quietly 
at the ripe age of four score years, and was succeeded as Regent by 
his son Murdoch, destitute alike of ambition and ability. Emboldened 
by his incapacity, the Scottish nobles, who had been kept under some 
degree of restraint by his father, broke out into all manner of violent 
outrages, and order ceased to exist. Happily, this anarchy was of 
brief duration. The Duke of Albany died in 1419, and was followed 
by Henry V. in 1420. Four years later, on the marriage of James I. 
with Joan Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset, and closely 
connected with the Royal Family of England, the late King’s brothers, 
the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, permitted his return to 
Scotland in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

James I. was a Prince of Romance. Born a poet of no mean 
excellence, he had been instructed in statecraft by Henry IV., 
had studied war in “the tented field” under Henry V., and 
was plentifully endowed by nature and education with the good 
qualities which befit the ruler of a civilised people. Unfortunately, 
alike for his happiness as an individual and for his usefulness as a 
monarch, his Scottish subjects were still in a semi-barbarous condi- 
tion, and, like Oriental nations at the present day, had scant reverence 
for any consideration save only superior force. They had no sym- 
pathy with his ardent love of justice. They could not forget or 
forgive the threat imputed to him at an early period of his reign 
when he was reported to have said, “‘ Let God but grant me lite, and 
there shall not be a spot in my dominions where the key shall not 
keep the castle and the furze-bush the cow, though I myself should 
lead the life of a dog to accomplish it.” He began, indeed, with a 
certain degree of circumspection, though he prevailed upon his first 
Parliament to vote certain notable measures, which plainly indicated 
the tendency of his mind. All men were exhorted to honour the 
Church and the Ministers of Religion. Private feuds and wars were 
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strictly prohibited, as also the practice of journeying with large bodies 
of armed retainers as an escort. Troops of sturdy mendicants were 
forbidden to pursue their vexatious calling, in which intimidation 
was more in request than solicitation—an exception, however, being 
made in favour of “ royal beggars,” or bedesmen. 

Unfortunately, James I. was every inch a Stewart. He was vin- 
dictive to cruelty, and slow to forget a personal injury. He remem- 
bered with bitter resentment how the Dukes of Albany, father and 
son, had abstained from the slightest effort to shorten his long 
captivity, nor could he fail to see that Duke Murdoch and his kins- 
men endured rather than reverenced the kingly dignity. Among the 
first acts by which he marked his accession to the throne was the 
legalised extinction of the Albany family, with the exception of the 
youngest son, James Stewart, who made his escape to the Highlands 
and subsequently to England. Five of Murdoch’s most trusted 
agents, or associates, were torn to pieces by wild horses, and several 
powerful nobles lost their lives or estates, and sometimes both. 
Marching at the head of a well-organised army into the northern 
parts of the island, James put to death many of the most turbulent 
chieftains, and struck such terror into those with whom he dealt 
more leniently that tranquillity prevailed for some years in a quite 
unusual degree. The guiding principle of his government was the 
diminution of the dangerous power of the nobles, to counterbalance 
whose evil influence he courted the goodwill of the clergy, and thus 
excited the jealousy of the fierce barons, who began secretly to band 
themselves together against their common enemy. It is probable 
that the sudden arrival of the Queen in the Royal camp before 
Roxborough, and the hurried breaking up of the siege, were caused by 
the discovery of a plot to deliver the King into the hands of the 
English. Be that as it may, a conspiracy was shortly afterwards 
formed through the instigation of Sir Robert Graham, who had 
suffered imprisonment by the King’s command, and was resolved 
upon a bitter revenge. He succeeded only too well. On the evening 
of February 20, 1437, he surrounded with a party of 300 Highlanders 
the Dominican Monastery at Perth, where James was holding high 
revel, and, amid circumstances of thrilling interest, murdered his 
sovereign with his own hand. 

James II. was only six years of age when he succeeded to the 
Crown that was so often to be worn by minors. Although his father’s 
murderers were put to death after suffering the most excruciating 
tortures, the nobles quickly regained the power of which the late 
King had partially deprived them, and abused it with their former 
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brutality. The young prince was entrusted to the care of his mother, 
while the government was conducted by Sir William Crichton, 
Chancellor of Scotland, and Sir Alexander Livingstone, Governor of 
Stirling Castle, to whom the Queen- Mother, weary of Crichton’s vulgar 
arrogance and rapacity, fled with the infant King for protection. Both 
these men belonged to the class of minor barons, or lairds, and were 
completely overshadowed by the enormous power, wealth, and in- 
fluence of the Douglas family. Archibald, fifth Earl of Douglas, 
Duke of Touraine, and Lord of Longueville, in France, died in 1439, 
leaving his vast possessions to his son William, a lad of sixteen. The 
temptation to crush this formidable family was too potent to be 
resisted by such an unscrupulous statesman as Chancellor Crichton, 
who was just then on good terms with Livingstone. They had come 
to a mutually satisfactory arrangement with regard to the custody of 
the King’s person, facilitated by the Queen-Mother’s injudicious mar- 
riage with Sir James Stewart. Entirely absorbed in promoting their 
own interests, they gave no thought to the miserable condition of the 
country, desolated by baronial brawls, by famine, and by pestilence. 
They could not, however, fail to see that their tenure of the control 
of public affairs was endangered by the irresponsible dominancy of 
the House of Douglas. The youthful head of that family, magnifi- 
cent and overbearing, comported himself as a sovereign prince, and 
was suspected cf aiming at the throne. His towering ambition was, 
in any case, a peril to the two governors, and Crichton was little 
likely to surrender his position without a struggle. He accordingly 
invited William Douglas to join Livingstone and himself in the 
government of the country, and with that view to be presented to 
the King in Edinburgh Castle. The flattering proposition was eagerly 
accepted. Accompanied by his brother David and Sir Malcolm 
Fleming, and attended by a very slender suite—a striking contrast 
to the retinue of a thousand friends and retainers with which his 
father was wont to ride abroad—the young chief, with the courage 
of his race, proceeded to Edinburgh. On his way he was splendidly 
entertained at Crichton Castle, and was received on his arrival in 
that city with the utmost distinction. James II., then a boy only 
ten years of age, was favourably impressed by the manners and 
bearing of his mighty subject, and delighted in his company. A 
banquet was given in honour of the guests, but before it had termi- 
nated the two brothers were rudely charged by Crichton with treason- 
able practices, and, being led out into the back court, were instantly 
beheaded. Three days later Sir Malcolm Fleming shared their fate, 
after undergoing the mockery of a trial. The King, it is said, clung 
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to his new friends, and with tears and remonstrances strove to save 
their lives, but was sternly bidden not to weep for his enemies. 

It was a useless crime. As the estates of the murdered nobles 
were not confiscated, the Douglas family retained their dominant 
position, though no steps were taken to avenge their murder by their 
grand-uncle and successor, Archibald the Gross. ‘Two years later 
the title and estates passed to his son William, who was inferior to 
none of his predecessors in ferocity and turbulence. He also inherited 
their warlike character and martial prowess, and as Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom waged incessant warfare against the English 
across the border. His lawlessness and deliberate barbarity, how- 
ever, more than counterbalanced his military services. Conscious 
of his inability to repress these excesses by legal means, James II. 
invited his masterful Lieutenant-General to Stirling Castle, as though 
he desired to acquire his friendship. The Douglas, with characteristic 
hardihood, at once repaired to his sovereign’s presence, and was 
welcomed with every demonstration of pleasure. ‘The mask was soon 
dropped. After an early supper the King retired with his guest into 
another room, where a few of his Privy Councillors and body-guards 
were alone in attendance, and entreated Douglas to rescind a treason- 
able agreement he had made with Ross and Crawford. The Earl 
scornfully refused to abandon his associates, and even upbraided the 
King with his mismanagement of public affairs. Thereupon, Stewart- 
like, acting upon the impulse of the moment, James stabbed him 
with his dagger, exclaiming, ‘“‘ By Heaven, my lord! if you will not 
break the league, this shall.” The attendants then rushed upon 
the wounded nobléman, and, having speedily despatched him, flung 
him out of the window into the castle moat. No advantage was 
gained by that foul deed. The four brothers of the dead man col- 
lected their friends and followers and burnt to the ground the town 
of Stirling, though from the castle they were repulsed. For a time, 
indeed, James was disposed to flee from the country and seek an 
asylum in France, but was dissuaded by Kennedy, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and induced rather to excite the jealousy of the northern 
nobility against the arrogant border chieftains. So far as the royal 
safety was concerned, the counsel was wise and successful ; but the 
country was torn to pieces by civil war, followed, as usual, by famine 
and pestilence. In the end, the Black Douglases were broken and 
brought low, though only to raise on their ruins the Earl of Angus, 
commonly called the Red Douglas, and other noblemen of the King’s 
party. 

Subsequently James II. displayed considerable firmness in re- 
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pressing feuds, and was much guided by Chancellor Crichton, in 
whom advancing years had developed moderation and sagacity. He 
was also greatly influenced by the clergy, who constituted the least 
barbarous portion of his subjects, for which reason they were gene- 
rally in antagonism to the nobility. Ambitious to recover the Castle 
of Roxborough, which had been retained by the English ever since 
the battle of Neville’s Cross in the reign of David II., James 
violated the truce with England and, under the pretence of embracing 
the cause of Henry VI., laid siege to that strong fortress. He relied 
much upon a train of heavy guns which he had placed in position 
to batter the walls, and especially upon a clumsy piece of ordnance 
from Flanders, somewhat similar to the famous Mons Meg. Cannon 
in those days were made of bars of iron girded with iron hoops, 
which were tightened by oaken wedges driven under them. ‘“ More 
curious than became the majesty of ane King ”—as Pitscottie quaintly 
observes—James stood close to the monster gun, which burst at the 
first discharge. One of the wedges, f« rced out by the sudden ex- 
pansion of the metal, killed the King upon the spot and seriously 
wounded the Earl of Angus standing by his side. James II. had 
barely completed his twenty-ninth year, and was succeeded by his 
son James III., aged only eight. 

The new reign began so far with favourable auguries—a.D. 1460 
—that the Queen-Mother prevailed upon the nobles to avenge their 
King’s death by prosecuting the siege which had cost him his life. 
The fortress, indeed, was taken through famine rather than by force 
of arms, and its walls were razed to the ground. Berwick also was 
recovered, and, on the betrothal of the King toa princess of Norway, 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands were ceded to Scotland as her 
dowry. Internal affairs likewise were fairly well administered by the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, but on his death in 1466 his brother, 
Gilbert Kennedy, in an evil hour, called in the aid of Sir Alexander 
Boyd to direct the Prince’s military education. In this capacity the 
new tutor, who is extolled as “a mirror of chivalry,” succeeded in 
acquiring an unbounded influence over his royal pupil, and, under 
the impulse of self-seeking motives, conspired with his brother, Lord 
Boyd, and some other nobles, to seize possession of the King’s person. 
James III. was then about fourteen years of age, and was residing, 
without thought of personal danger, in Linlithgow Palace. One day 
whilst pursuing the chase he was persuaded or compelled to ride on 
to Edinburgh, in spite of the resolute interference of his tutor, Gilbert 
Kennedy, who was roughly assaulted by “the mirror of chivalry,” Sir 
Alexander Boyd. In Parliament James was made to aver that he 
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had left Linlithgow solely to please himself, but with curious incon- 
sistency he at the same time granted a full pardon under the Great 
Seal to the nobles and gentlemen who had caused his evasion. The 
Three Estates thereupon appointed Lord Boyd Governor of the 
King’s person and of his royal brothers, while the King’s sister was 
given in marriage to his son Thomas Boyd, created Earl of Arran 
and endowed with large estates. Thesudden elevation of the Boyds 
was, however, only the prelude to their equally sudden downfall. 
James soon resented the ignoble tutelage in which he was held, and 
was encouraged by his father-in-law, King Christian, to emancipate 
himself from such degrading bondage. Notwithstanding the royal 
pardon granted under the Great Seal, the King summoned the Boyds 
to appear before Parliament. The Earl of Arran, secretly warned 
by his wife, had already escaped to Denmark, but Lord Boyd raised 
his retainers and boldly marched against the King’s forces. At 
sight, however, of the Royal Standard his followers were seized with 
panic and dispersed, while their leader rejoiced when he stood on 
English soil, and shortly afterwards died of age and chagrin. Sir 
Alexander Boyd was tried for abduction of the King from Linlithgow, 
condemned, and beheaded, and the vast estates accumulated by the 
family were declared forfeit, and were set apart for the maintenance 
of the eldest son of the reigning monarch for the time being. The 
Countess of Arran was recalled from Denmark, and, after being 
divorced from her husband, was bestowed in second nuptials upon 
the Lord Hamilton. A genuine Stewart, James III. began by yield- 
ing himself up to favourites, upon whom, when the glamour faded 
away, he turned with the unforgiving vindictiveness of his race. 
After the fall of the Boyds, James III. affected to take the reins 
of government into his own hands, but held them with a feeble 
grasp. His timidity totally unfitted him for dealing with his turbulent 
nobility. He was also of a suspicious disposition, and too fond of 
money to part with it ina generous spirit. It was likewise against 
him that his tastes were to a certain degree artistic, and brought him 
into familiar association with adventurers of humble birth and quite 
mediocre attainments. In other words, he again fell a prey to un- 
worthy favourites, and thoroughly disgusted the rude, uncultured 
aristocracy of the period. These creatures began by setting him 
against his own brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Mar, 
both of whom were extremely popular by virtue of their princely 
qualities and indisputable manliness. The Duke of Albany had 
received from his father, James II., the Castle of Dunbar, with the 
Wardenship of the families of Home and Hepburn, whose outrages 
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they punished with exemplary firmness. Those fierce marauders 
resolved, therefore, to remove Albany from their path by any means 
that might present themselves. Aware of the King’s proneness to 
superstition, they enlisted the services of a Flemish astrologer, who 
warned James that a lion was about to be devoured by its whelps, 
while a prophetess whispered into his credulous ears that her familiar 
had shown to her that he was in danger of losing his life at the hands 
of his nearest kinsmen. There can be no doubt that Albany had 
frequently abused his power, and had made many raids into England. 
For these excesses he was arrested and confined in Edinburgh Castle, 
whence he effected his escape to France and was taken under the 
protection of Louis XI. His younger brother, the Earl of Mar, was 
less fortunate. Various versions have been circulated of the manner 
of his death. The least improbable, according to Fraser Tytler, tells 
how he was seized with fever and became delirious, and that a 
chirurgeon opened a vein in the arm and another on the temple. 
During a comparatively placid interval he was allowed to enter a 
bath, when the delirium returned, and in a sudden access of fury he 
tore off the bandages and bled to death. 

The Stewart propensity to favouritism was largely developed in 
James III., and, as already remarked, his most familiar associates 
were quite unworthy of royal notice. Foremost among them was 
one Robert Cochrane, who may have been an architect, though 
described by Scottish writers as a mason, upon whom were conferred 
the estates, and perhaps the title, of the deceased Earl of Mar. 
Rogers, a composer and musician, Leonard, a smith, Hommel, a tailor, 
and Torphichen, a fencing-master, were also conspicuously favoured 
by the King, and were consulted on affairs of the State in preference 
to the nobility. Slights of that kind are seldom easily forgiven. 
‘Taking advantage of a considerable gathering of the forces of the 
realm at Lauder, in anticipation of war with England, the principal 
nobles and barons, under the leadership of Archibald, Earl of Angus, 
surnamed ‘“ Bell-the-Cat,” laid violent hands upon the royal minions 
and hanged them over the parapet of the bridge. The lesson, how- 
ever, was thrown away upon James III. He speedily relapsed into 
his old habits, giving special offence to the haughty chieftains by 
forbidding them to carry arms in his presence, while his ever- 
increasing avarice made him unpopular among all sorts and conditions 
of men. ‘The natural consequence was an insurrection of the 
southern lords and the King’s flight into the Highlands, whence he 
shortly afterwards issued at the head of a considerable army, with 
the expectation of being speedily joined by large reinforcements. 
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His own timidity and superstition were his worst enemies. He lost 
heart altogether when he discovered that his eldest son, afterwards 
James IV., was the nominal leader of the rebel host. There recurred 
to him the predictions of the Flemish astrologer, that he would die 
by the hands of his nearest kinsmen, and that a lion was about to 
be slain by its whelps. The two armies met near Stirling, hard 
by the glorious field of Bannockburn. At first victory leaned 
towards the King, but amid the uproar of the conflict the little 
courage he still possessed entirely failed him, and he fled away 
towards Stirling. He was, however, a very indifferent horseman, 
and he happened to be mounted on a fiery steed, presented to 
him by Lord Lindsay of the Byres, with the remark that, if he 
could keep his seat, he need not fear to be overtaken whether 
advancing or retreating. Crossing the Bannock at Milltown, and 
galloping onwards at top speed, he frightened a woman drawing 
water at a mill-dam, who suddenly dropped her pitcher and ran into 
the mill. The clatter and sight of the broken pottery caused the 
horse to shy, and James fell heavily to the ground. Seemingly un- 
conscious, he was carried into the miller’s house and placed on a 
bed. Presently he came to his senses and begged that a priest 
might be sent for. Moved by vulgar curiosity, the woman insisted 
on knowing who he was, and James imprudently answered, “ ‘This 
morning I was your King.” She thereupon rushed out into the 
road, and screamed for a priest to confess the dying monarch. 
Some stragglers from the Prince’s army were passing at the time, 
one of whom came to the house-door and said that he was himself 
a priest. Fraser Tytler was of opinion that the man really was an 
ecclesiastic, and that he was one Borthwick, in the service of Lord 
Gray. Addressing the King in a kindly tone, he asked if medical aid 
might not still be efficacious, but James would take no thought for 
his body until he had relieved his soul by confession. The stranger 
then bent over him as if to listen, and with a dagger again and 
again stabbed him tothe heart. It is said that he then carried off the 
body on his back without being questioned by anyone, and that it 
was found at no great distance, and buried in Cambuskenneth Abbey. 
After the King’s flight became known his army retired upon Stirling, 
while the rebels speedily dispersed. Like his father and grandfather, 
James III. died in the prime of manhood, having barely completed 
his thirty-fifth year. 

He was succeeded by his son, a lad of seventeen, whose reign of 
twenty-five years was divided between amours, knightly entertain- 
ments, and fits of remorse. Scotland, however, was never better 
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governed than under James IV. While repressing private feuds, 
he endeavoured by all means to conciliate his nobles, and to 
reconcile them with one another ; nor did he at first make any 
difference between his father’s adherents and his own. The 
treasures he inherited as the fruits of the late King’s avarice were 
liberally expended on magnificent entertainments, which were 
enjoyed with greater zest from the knowledge that they would not 
be followed by additional taxation. Praise, too, must be given to the 
constant encouragement afforded by this monarch to naval enterprise. 
The royal patronage was specially extended to Sir Andrew Wood, 
the two Burtons, Sir A. Matheson, and other naval captains. James 
in person made several short voyages, studied navigation, and in 
various ways promoted the commerce of the country. At times he 
would ride forth unattended, with a riding cloak thrown over his 
shoulders, and a hunting-knife by his side. On one occasion he 
sallied forth with £26 on his person, and travelled on horseback, 
without a single companion or servant, from Stirling to Perth, and 
thence to Aberdeen and Elgin, returning, however, in state, with a 
splendid retinue. To insure the impartial administration of the 
laws, James would, now and again, unexpectedly appear in one 
court or another and quietly watch the proceedings. After a time 
his own sense of justice fell into default. He caused many of his 
father’s loyal subjects who had fought for their sovereign at Sanchil 
Burn to be indicted on charges of high treason in giving pernicious 
counsel, and thereby bringing about the defeat of the royal army 
and the late King’s death. Such as were possessed of hereditary 
offices were suspended from their respective functions for three 
years, while several of the great lords were deprived of their estates 
and driven into exile. It cannot, however, be denied that James 
put down theft, robbery, and murder with an iron hand ; that he 
imposed a certain degree of order upon the rude Highlanders ; and 
that he punished with seasonable severity the excesses of the not less 
turbulent border chieftains. On the other hand, he was dissolute 
and extravagant, and addicted to riotous pleasures unworthy of his 
high position. He was, besides, imprudent in provoking the resent- 
ment of Henry VII. by espousing the cause of Perkin Warbeck, in 
whose name he laid waste the county of Northumberland. Subse- 
quently, indeed, he took to wife the Princess Margaret, daughter of 
the English monarch, though he gave himself little trouble to live 
on good terms with his brother-in-law, Henry VIII., who showed 
himself equally indifferent to the reasonable remonstrances of his 
Scottish kinsman. 
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While Henry was wasting precious time before Thérouanne, a 
Scottish army, under the Lord Chamberlain Home, invaded England 
and desolated the border counties, but was intercepted at Broom 
House Pass by Sir William Bulmer, and defeated with considerable 
loss. Impatient of adversity, James IV. next led a gallant array in 
person across the Tweed, and easily captured “ Norham’s castled 
steep,” and three or four insignificant fortresses, a success that 
ultimately worked out his ruin. Lingering at Ford, absorbed in 
amorous dalliance with Lady Heron, the wife of the absent 
Governor, he gave the Earl of Surrey time to assemble an army 
superior to his own ; and when at last he was roused to action he 
refused to listen to the prudent counsels of his most approved 
captains, choosing rather to adopt the absurd and obsolete usages of 
the days of chivalry. Obstinate and self-willed, as were all the 
Stewarts, James IV. inflicted upon his people the terrible disaster of 
Flodden Field. It was no mitigation of the national calamity that 
the King, after ample demonstration of his incapacity as a general, 
displayed throughout the battle the reckless audacity of a Knight 
Paladin. His personal valour only served to intensify the weight of 
the blow, for his valiant nobles perished almost to a man in defence 
of their Sovereign—Lord Home alone succeeding in covering the 
retreat of the survivors of the most splendid army a Scottish monarch 
had ever led across the border. 

JAMES HUTTON. 


(Zo be concluded.) 

















A DISTURBER IN CARGLEN KIRK. 


HE wind is cold to-day as it sweeps down from Ben Ulin, 

rushing across the tree-tops in the “ auld” and new “ wuids,” 

and fanning us with its wings as we sit on the stone dyke just out- 

side the eastern porch of the kirk. It is Sunday, and though it is 

April, with a biting, chilly air—for the spring comes slowly up our 

way—there is a great throng of men, and women too, surrounding 
the church and trying to possess their souls in patience. 

One glance at the company suffices to show that this is no ordinary 
weekly palaver, but that some looked-for event is about to happen. 
It cannot be that a great preacher will be heard from the pulpit, one 
who will discourse ‘‘on the open Buik withoot ony paper at a’,” else 
the women-folk would be trooping inside the kirk, taking their seats, 
and fortifying themselves with copious inhalations from their white 
scent-bottles, each one eager to catch the first glimpse of the re- 
nowned preacher’s face. No; the magnet that has attracted and 
brought us out in the cold this morning is a different one. A two- 
days bride will come up the avenue soon, the cynosure of all our 
eyes ! 

Moreover, it is no common bride that we shall see, but a Carglen 
lass with a strange, almost fateful history. This history is known in 
outline to every soul in our parish, so you need not wonder that we 
are here in our scores to gaze upon the bride. Round and about 
we see some faces seldom seen near the auld kirk in Carglen. They 
are the faces of staunch Free Kirk adherents—“ non-introoshunists,” 
the elder orthodox folks call them—and if we could look into their 
consciences we should see that they are far from clean to-day. These 
neighbours will no doubt tell us that they have come here to worship, 
“jest t? be freen’ly wi’ ye, ye ken ;” but, alas! curiosity to see the 
bride has had more to do with it than any “freen’liness.” Besides, 
when the service is over they will atone for their backsliding by 
registering a vow to publish far and near that “they kenna hoo ony 
ane that hungers an’ thirsts for the Wurd cud sit an’ hear sic cauld, 
fooshionless doctrin’ frae auld Saunders Macdonald, wha is nae better 
than a dry stick.” 

VOI. CCLXXIV. NO, 1947. x 
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There are here, too, some others who are seldom visible in the 
Lord’s house on the Sabbath day. You dare not stay away altogether 
from the kirks in our parish, or you will be set aside as a rank unbe- 
liever. None are so far down in the scale as that, save and except 
‘‘ awtheist an’ unbelievin’ Joe Forbes.” But, as I have hinted, there 
are a few who contrive to maintain their religious good name by limit- 
ing their attendar.ces to the lowest possible number, which we all 
take to be the “ Sahcrimint” feast once a year, and at least two other 
diets of worship. Yonder there is Grizzie Mackeson, the wife of “daft” 
Johnnie Mackeson, of the Hill Croft, also Pete McKie and his spouse 
Elspeth, from Cauler Wells, as weil as another stranger or two whose 
desire to see the bride has overcome their laziness, but whose con- 
sciences are now clean as polished steel from a sense of duty dis- 
charged. “Ae day mair at the kirk aye coonts for somethin’, an’ 
naebody can say that we dinna think o’ oor latter end, as weel as 
ither fowk!” So they are perhaps saying ; but it does not require 
much discernment to know that it is love and life which rule their 
thoughts to-day, and not death and judgment. 

Still the wind keeps sweeping over our heads, and the notes of 
the Sawbath bell, rung out by “lang Tam Robertson,” are carried far 
away through the parish. By many a hearthstone in many a farm 
tired workers are sitting, and as the sound of the holy bell (for it 
always does sound holy) is carried to their ears, they become for the 
time “ guid,” as they call it, and the day of rest does not pass by 
without a simple message even for them. Ay, away up within his 
little hut, dug in the solid rock upon the hillside of Drumean, we 
could almost swear, if swearing were allowed so near the sacred kirk, 
that Joe Forbes, the so-called awtheist, is engaged in reading at this 


moment— 

O day most calm, most bright ! 

The fruit of this, the next world’s bud ; 

The indorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a friend, and with His blood ; 

The couch of time ; care’s balm and bay ; 

The week were dark, but for thy light ; 
Thy torch doth show the way. 


“ Ay, I like weel the soon’ o’ the auld kirk bell,” we have heard 
Joe say ; “it’s auld itsel’ an’ honest ; as for the Free Kirk thing it 
soon’s like the duntin’ o’ a muckle pot.” 

Joe Forbes is a reader of John Milton and George Herbert, but 
he knows little of Shakespeare. One play alone of the dramatist 
does he possess. Milton he cons with Johnson’s dictionary in hand, 
as I have told elsewhere ; Shakespeare, Joe thinks “easier readin’,” 
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“though far ahint the subleemity 0’ Milton.” Now, in “As You 
Like It” (for that is the play) the awtheist has a favourite passage, 


and it is this : 

But whate’er you are 
That in this desert inaccessible, 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 
If ever you have looked on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church, 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wip’d a tear, 
And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied, 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. 


Against the line “ if ever been where bells have knolld to church,” 
we have seen a large characteristic mark in Joe’s hand, so that the 
“knolling ” of the Sabbath bell has a perennial music, it would 
appear, for the awtheist’s soul. 

But where is the bride? Why tarry the wheels of her chariot ? 
Yes, her chariot ; for she will be driven in a smart conveyance to the 
gate at the entrance to the kirk avenue. Her husband is tenant of 
the largest holding in our parish, Jabez Farquhar, of the big “nine 
horse” farm of Whinny Knowes. But we shall hear more of her 
story, and his too, if we approach those two worthies who are sitting 
farther down the dyke, Andrew frae Claypots, and Francie Kemp 
the “ politeeshun.” They are in the thick of an animated conver- 
sation, and there can be little doubt as to its subject. 

*‘ She’s nae ill-leukin’,” says the man frae Claypots. 

“‘She’s far frae that, Aundrew, m’ freen,” declares the politician, 
with a judicial air ; “bit there’s mair in that lass, far mair, than a 
bonnie face an’ braw dress can iver get thegither. There’s he’rt, 
Aundrew ; he’rt, man. ‘Oot o’ the he’rt proceeds a’ guid thing,’ ” 
continues Francie, looking round to the kirk, as if he were quoting 
a text which he had heard from the pulpit. 

“ Ay, there’s muckle in he’rt, Francie,” rejoins Andrew ; “some 
0’ us ken ower weel what he’rt wull dae.” 

Then our friend from Claypots heaves a deep sigh, thinking 
perhaps of what “he’rt” has done for him, for while he was yet a youth 
Andrew had taken unto himself a buxom wife, and is now the happy 
—or shall we say sorrowing ?—father of a dozen or so of sons and 
daughters. Turning to Francie he adds, “I thocht it said in the Buik, 
Francie, ‘Oot o’ the he’rt proceed a’ evil thochts’ ; disna it noo?” 

“ Aweel,” says the politician, not a whit abashed, “it may dae 
sae, but ne’ertheless what I hae said aboot the he’rt is true, Buik or 
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nae Buik.” Then as he sees the highly orthodox elder of Gelna- 
breich looking at him in sorrow, as if he had spoken heresy, he adds, 
just as a happy idea occurs to him, “ No that I wud daur say onything 
against the Buik—the Lord forbid !—bit ye canna deny, Aundrew, 
it does say ‘ Oot o’ the he’rt proceedeth baith blessin’ an’ cursin’.’” 

Andrew has a dim idea that the “ Buik” speaks of blessing and 
cursing as coming out of the mouth, but he rejoins, “ I canna con- 
tradic’ ye, Francie, ye’re sae sharp in the tongue. Bit mair by token, 
when a’s said an’ deene, if a big he’rt and eident hands cud tak’ ony 
body up tae hiven, there wud be nae fear o’ Nancy Eyval gettin’ 
there. Na, nane.”’ 

“She wus only a bairn when auld Wullie Eyval gaed oot ae 
dewy mornin’, an’ was nae mair heard o’,” says the politician. 

“Saxteen year auld,” says Andrew. 

“T mind it weel,” says the politician. ‘I was ane o’ them wha 
was awa’ on the look oot for him up an’ doon the hills for twa lang 
days an’ nichts, bit nane ken whaur he is till this day.” 

“They say he is seen on the muirs at times haudin’ awa’ like as 
if he were after the sheep, an’ ’tis said tee that Nancy is whiles 
disturbit wi’ his speerit in the nicht.” 

“It maybe or it may na, Aundrew; bit his death, for dead he 
maun be, had somethin’ gey queer in it,” adds Francie. 

“Deed an’ ye may say it, politeeshun,” rejoins Andrew; “it’s ane 
o’ the things that even ye canna clear up, wi’ a’ yer lang head and 
yer skeel. It was a sair knock that tae auld Mistress Eyval an’ 
young Nancy.” 

* Ay, it was a’ that, an’ it fell upon Nancy (an’ she no mair than 
saxteen) tae keep meal in the girnel, cla’es on their backs, an’ a 
hoose ower their heads,” says Francie in chorus, “and there was 
fower a’ thegither in tke family.” 

“God’s ain blessin’ wus on her,” says the man from Claypots, 
looking away towards heaven through the tree-tops, where the wind 
is still careering. “ Hard wark was Nancy’s, bit wi’ her twa han’s 
she keepit her dowie [sick] mither cosy an’ comfortable by the 
ingle neuk till she de’ed, an’ the twa bonnie lasses, her sisters, ha’e 
cause this day tae rise up an’ ca’ her blessed.” 

“Ye say what is richt, Aundrew,” declares the politician, “ an’ 
nae doobt she’s got Hs blessin’ the day. We ha’e an ootward an’ 
veesible sign o’ it, but, man, it was a queer blessin’ that, that awmost 
sent the lass tae a cauld bed in the saut sea here in bonnie Scotland, 
and led her that wild dance wi’ a da—alem !—hairum-scairum 


scamp across the sea in Amerikay.” 
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“T’ll nae pretend tae taich you, Francie, na, I’ll nae dae that,” 
owns the Claypots crofter, “ bit wi’ a’ deferrence tae yer lang head an’ 
cliver wut, I wud say that by His blessin’ she wus saved frae that bed 
ye spak’ o’ in the saut sea, an’ by the same blessin’ did she git oot o’ 
the grip o’ that da—ahem !—scamp awa’ in Amerikay.” 

““That’s jest what I wus leadin’ up tae,” says the wily politician. 
“ Ye’re richt, Aundrew, ye canna taich me, bit I ha’e muckle skeel 
in leadin’ fowk straucht up tae things.” 

Andrew turns to Francie with a knowing glance, as if to say, 
“ Ay, ay, ye ha’e great skeel in turnin’ iverything tae yer ain credit,” 
but he says aloud, “Things aye are a’ ajee in this queer warl’, T” 
think that the vera man wha saved her frae drownin’ in the Moray 
Firth, the man forbye that she lo’ed weel, shud attempt her life in 
Amerikay! Ay, it’s an up an’ doon war!’ this.” 

“It’s a’ that,” replies the politician ; “but ane wud think it’s 
yersel’ noo, Aundrew, that is queistinin’ the weys o’ Prohvidence. 
Dinna say anither wurd, man, I'll nae argy wi’ ye ; bre’th’s ower short 
for that.” 

*“‘ Aweel, say yer says, Francie,” rejoins Andrew. “A wilfu’ man 
maun ha’e his way. Bit, noo, Francie, jest tell us a’ that did happen 
in that weary Amerikay. Ye ken mair nor maist fowk, I'll nae 
deny.” 

The politician looks down the avenue and farther away down the 
road, and seeing yet no signs of the bride and bridegroom, he clears 
his throat, and tells this tale : 

* Ye’ll ha’e seen the fisher chiel’, Donal’ Robb, nae doot. Weel, 
Aundrew, a fine fallow he was tae leuk at, an’ it wus him that swam 
awa’ oot an’ brocht the lassie Eyval safe tae the shore doon at Bank- 
ton, whaun she had been bathin’i’ the sea an’ was near drooned. Ay, 
an’ she lo’ed him weel for it, and for himsel’, an’ he made a great 
wark o’ her. B’ this time her mither wus laid in the grave, and the 
ither lasses were deein’ weel for theirsel’s, sae she was mair free like. 
Aweel, Donal’ maun aff tae Amerikay, as what they ca’ an’ emigrant, 
wi’ a promise that Nancy should follo’ whaun he was fair settl’d doon, 
an’ had a hame for her. Ay, an’ syne the ither lasses were tae gang 
oot tee, after her. Aweel, by an’ bye he writes a letter, an’ awa’ 
Nancy goes, an’ tak’s ship tae Amerikay. Noo, I'll nae pretend tae 
declare that what took place ower the sea was jest what I’m gaun tae 
say, bit I’m nae far oot, Aundrew, I’m nae far oot, man. Awa’ into 
ane o’ the back pairts oot there he took ’er, an’ I’m thinkin’ he had 
gotten intae real bad weys an’ amang ill-deein’ men, It’s said, 
Aundrew, that Nancy had a guid bit o’ money, for she wus aye a’ 
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savin’ lass, an’ she had gi’en it a’ tae Donal’, whaun she gat over 
there. ‘That was jest a’ that he wantit, the da—ahem !—scamp, sae 
as they were walkin’ awa’ oot thro’ the countra tae what he ca’d his 
hame, they cam’ tae a place where there wus a lot o’ craigs. Aweel, 
est in a jiffey he took the puir lassie by the shoothers an’ sent her 
awa’ ower ane o’ thae craigs, an’ aff he ran thinkin’ her clean dead. 
Bit as ye talk o’ blessin’ an’ prohvidence an’ siclike, a mercifu’ proh- 
vidence wus near her then, an’ her life wus somehoo’ savit by a 
muckle prick’y bush growin’ on the side o’ the craig. Ay, she gat 
safe up tae the tap again, sair cut an’ knockit aboot, nae doot, an’ she 
got her siller back tee. Ye see, it wus nicht comin’ on, an’ she leukit 
a’ here an’ there for a licht frae some hoose, where, puir thing, she 
micht get shalter an’ a bed. There wus bit ae little ane tae be seen 
an’ she made for it.” 

Here the politician pauses for a moment, and Andrew helps him 
on with his story. 

“T’m thinkin’, ” says he, “ when she gat there she fund naebody 
inside.” 

“ Tell ’t yersel’, Aundrew, if sae be ye ken it,” cries the politician, 
bristling up, but as Andrew now looks contrite he proceeds : “ Aweel, 
as ye say, she fund nae one inside, bit jest as she was gettin’ oot 
again she heard the soon’ o’ voices comin’ near, an’amang them was 
that o’ the vill’in Donal’ Robb ! Sae she wus then jest fair in the de’il’s 
moo’. Gang oot and he had ’er ; bide in and she wus catch’t like a 
bird. Bit she’s a lass wi’ a head on her shoothers, Nance Eyval, an’ 
jest at that minut’ she cast her e’en upo’a heap o’ strae up i’ the 
corner. Afore ye cud coont sax she was clean inside the strae an’ a’ 
covered up. Syne in cam’ the men, three o’ them, an’ they sat doon 
tae eat an’ drink. I hae niver heard what their talkin’ was aboot, 
bit Nancy heard it a’, an’ ye may weel say it wus jest awfu’, jestin’ 
an’ lauchin’ aboot her death maybe. Bit afore they gaed tae their 
bed, Nancy heard Donal’ say they had better awa’ oot an’ bury the 
siller tae mak’ it safe, an’ she heard the place named by the side o’ a 
bit burnie that tum’lit doon awa’ at the hinder end o’ the hoose. 
Aweel, when the men were safe oot, up gat she an’ oot tae. She hid 
hersel’ in the bushes till the men cam’ back, entered the hut—it wus 
only a hut, Aundrew, nae a house—an’ lockit the door. Syne, she up 
again an’ ran doon to the side o’ the burn an’ fund the place where 
her siller was. She diggit it oot wi’ her ain sma’ hands, an’ then a 
queer thocht cam’ in till her head. She had a sma’ testament in her 
pooch, an’ she took it oot, wrote inside the cover, ‘I’m no dead but 
alive.—Nancy Eyvat,’ and syne covered it up in the hole. My certie, 
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Aundrew, I’se warrant Donal’ had a queer feelin’ when he fund the 
Buik instead o’ the siller! Aweel, how the lassie gat back tae the 
big toons an’ the ships, an’ syne awa’ hame here, I canna say ; but 
it’s true eneuch she did, for she’s here the day.” 

“ Ay, ay,” says Andrew in acquiescence. 

Then he adds: “ Jabez Farquhar had a sair job tae get her 
consent, the fowk say.” 

“* Ay, that did he,” rejoins Francie. “ He’saguid man, Jabez ; guid 
tae his ain fowk an’ tae a’ puir bodies, and he’s weel eneuch tae 
leuk at ; bit Nance wud ne’er hae had ’im had it no’ been for twa 
things. News cam’ that Donal’ wus dead, shot in that weary 
Amerikay ; an’ then the lassie thocht hersel’ free, for tho’ she cud 
niver mairry Donal’, Nancy thocht hersel’ b’und tae him as lang as he 
lived. There’s something in Scripture tae that effec’, Aundrew, though 
I mindna the preceese wards. That was the first thing. Weel, the 
ither wus this. Jabez wus oot ae day in the field, and the muckle 
red bull gat in a rage an’ made at’im. He ran, an’ it ran, an’ it 
gat him doon aince or twice, bit, in God’s mercy, he gat through 
the palin’ awa’ frae it. Aweel, he lay there unable to move, an’ 
wha shud come alang bit Nancy Eyval! He wus bleedin’ sair aboot 
the head an’ face, bit she gat ’im up an’ helpit ‘im hame. The 
bluid, his warm bluid, fell on her bonnie bare arms, an’ fowk a’ say 
she lo’ed Jabez frae that minut’. There’s nae better wife in a’ a 

But here Francie’s story is cut short by the “ringin’-in” and the 
sound of approaching wheels. Down steps the bridegroom Jabez 
Farquhar, and down steps Nancy Eyval, now Mistress Farquhar. Arm- 
in-arm, with confusion upon their faces, they pass up the long 
avenue, knowing that every eye is turned towards them. Emotion 
is swelling in all our hearts as we look upon this bride, who has 
twice been snatched from the cold grip of death, and, of a sudden, 
old Meg Donaldson gives expression to our feelings. ‘ God bless 
ye baith!” she cries in a loud voice ; “ye ha’e a bonnie an’ a guid 
wife, sir.” 

“ Ay, ay,” mutter we all, and we hurry after them inside the 
kirk. 

' But where is the disturber of whom we have all this time been 
purposing to speak? Patience a little longer, and he will appear. 

Inside the parish kirk we sit on most days in an atmosphere of 
gloom, but to-day there is a faint sense of joy abroad. The Rev. 
Saunders Macdonald undoubtedly means to improve the cccasion, 
for he is now reading in drawling tones, “ Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth.” Yonder is our friend Andrew frae 
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Claypots, and he looks across at the minister, as if to say, “ There’s 
ower muckle o’ that on the earth already, Saunders, my man,” but 
he holds his peace. 

It will not be forgotten that we have with us to-day old Grizzie 
Mackeson, wife of daft Johnnie Mackeson, of the Hill Croft. Now 
Grizzie’s last injunction to daft Johnnie before leaving had been that 
punctually when the hand of the clock pointed to twelve, he should 
take down the big brown jar full of good salt butter, cut out a certain 
small portion, and put it in the barley broth boiling on the fire. 
“Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth,” the minister is 
saying, and Claypots Andrew is looking aslant at him, when noisy 
footsteps are heard on the stairs leading up to the “loft,” and in an 
instant daft Johnnie rushes forward and calls out to his spouse, 
** Grizzie, Grizzie ! com’ awa’ hame! com’ awa’ hame ! the butter’s a’ 
tae watter! the butter’s a’ tae watter!” We are all scandalised 
beyond measure, but some of the young folks can scarcely restrain 
their laughter. ‘The minister is arrested in his progress. The only 
persons who feel relieved are the newly married couple, for they 
know that now the congregation are no longer gazing at them. 
Grizzie herself is endeavouring to quieten her husband by fearful 
facial contortions, but to no effect. Johnnie keeps calling out, 
** Com’ awa’ hame ! com’ awa’ hame ! Ye needna glumpse an’ glower ! 
ye needna glumpse an’ glower! The butter’s a’tae watter! the 
butter’s a’ tae watter ! It’s a’ fa’n oot o’ the brown pig! it’s a’ tae 
watter ! it’s a’ tae watter!” A wave of tittering, the like of which has 
never before been seen in Carglen auld kirk, ripples through the 
congregation, and the minister now interferes. ‘ You had better go 
with him, Grizzie,” says he kindly. Thereupon the couple march 
away together, but we hear that Johnnie is being subjected to a 
terrible scolding from his wife in low but querulous tones as they 
descend the stairs. Looking over our shoulders, too, through the 
gable window, we can see as they pass down the avenue that 
Grizzie is shaking her hand ominously at her simple “ man.” 


That is my little story of a Sunday in Carglen, and you may be 
sure it is remembered to this day as the Sawbath when Nancy Eyval 
came to her “kirkin’” after being a bride, and when folks’ thoughts 
were suddenly turned from her by daft Johnnie rushing into the 
sacred house and calling out, “The butter’s a’ tae watter! the 
butter’s a’ tae watter !” 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 

















“THE 
ADVERTISERS SHAKESPEARE.” 


GREAT crime is in course of perpetration. Miscreants are 
A seeking to deface one of our national glories. We are 
accustomed to boast, and justly, of our literature; great in many 
ways, Our country is greatest in its books. And of all those whom 
Englishmen honour for their works, Shakespeare stands first and 
highest. It is at Shakespeare that the blow is aimed. The sacred 
text to which scholars have given the devotion of a lifetime is to be 
made the sport of Grub Street hacks. The lofty thoughts which 
have cheered, inspired, and elevated generations, are to be twisted 
and defaced to puff the wares of advertising tradesmen. We raise 
our protest at once against this profanation. We echo George Eliot’s 
condemnation of such a “ debasement of the moral currency.” The 
parodist is a buffoon, standing where he ought not ; but what parody 
is to the original, advertisement is to parody. Anthony Trollope 
recorded how the music of a beautiful passage in the Master was 
for ever spoiled for him, because he misread “ damaged” cheek for 
“damask.” But now it is proposed that all the beauties shall be mis- 
read. For our young men and maidens the stream of so much 
gracious knowledge is to be poisoned at the fount ! 

We expose at once the nature of the contemplated outrage. By 
accident there recently fell into our hands a circular marked “ strictly 
private and confidential,” intended, apparently, for a well-known 
advertising soapmaker. We give this precious document to the 
world verbatim : 


“THE ADVERTISER’S SHAKESPEARE ! 

“This is the age of advertisement. The man who finds a new 
method of attracting public attention earns the gratitude of all com- 
mercial men. Such a method has been devised by a syndicate who 
are about to publish, through an eminent firm of publishers, ‘ The 
Advertiser’s Shakespeare.’ The scheme of the work is, by judicious 
emendations of the text, to include in the body of Shakespeare’s 
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plays (which are read by thousands annually) advertisements of well- 
known wares. Every one is familiar with the sentence, ‘ What say 
you toa piece of beef and mustard ? X.’s mustard is the best.—Shake- 
speare. We propose to develop and systematise this idea ; and we 
invite tenders for the blank spaces in the accompanying list of pas- 
sages. As an example of our method, we adduce one or two illus- 


trations : 
“*I. Digestive Preparations. 
Macbeth. Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ; and for digestion first 
And good health afterward, there is no stuff 
Like A.’s pepsine. Fall to, now! 
Macbeth. 
‘II, Marking Inks. 
Leonato. Oh, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again ; 
And wonder small—the ink is W.’s ! 
Much Ado about Nothing. 


“III. Cocoa. 
Ely. This would drink deep. 
Canterbury. ’T would drink the cup and all, 
As if ’twere X.’s cocoa, 
Henry V. 


“IV. Night-Lights. 
Portia. How far Brown’s little night-light throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Merchant of Venice. 
“*V, Blood Purifiers. 


Brutus. As dear to meas are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart, when carmined fresh 
By Balbus’ purifier, that doth put 
All Galen to the blush. 
Julius Cesar. 


“These specimens will serve to indicate our method. The many- 
sidedness of Shakespeare is nowhere better shown than in his adapt- 
ability to all the needs of modern civilisation. ‘Shakespeare,’ it has 
been well said, ‘was not of an age, but for alltime.’ Our time is 
one of advertisement. Shakespeare, therefore, to justify his eulogist, 
should be an advertiser. So, in fact, he is. He Willingly doth give 
us bold advertisement. Every age makes fresh discoveries of the 
limitless significance and application of his sayings. For us has been 
reserved ‘the first of themes, sung last of all,’ that Shakespeare is 
the Prince of Advertisers. This truth will be demonstrated in ‘ The 
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Advertiser’s Shakespeare,’ not merely to the student, but coram populo. 
For the advertisements will enable us to distribute the book almost 
gratuitously ; thus Shakespeare will be given away with a pound of 
tea. So will he reach the nursery, and the beauties of his plays and 
the excellence of the advertised wares will become fixed in the 
earliest memories, longest retained, of childhood’s hour. Thus, as 
Professor Henry Morley says, will ‘the old coinages of ancient wit 
again be current.’ We are rendering a service to the Bard of Avon 
in bringing him up to date. We are rendering a service to commerce 
in introducing its commodities to the quiet of the study and the 
leisure of the busy man ; to the library and the kitchen alike. But 
the purity of the text must be maintained. All prices of advertised 
goods, addresses, and the like must be relegated to foot-notes, which 
will appear in larger type. 

“To the objection that it may savour of anachronism for Shake- 
speare to be made to praise articles not manufactured in his time, 
there is an obvious reply. Shakespeare foresaw futurity. He is ‘ not 
of an age, but for all time.’ As has been well said, he described, 
though he never saw, the treadmill : ‘Down, down thou climbing 
sorrow.’ So, life assurance does not date back to the ‘ spacious times 
of Queen Elizabeth’; yet we read (in ‘ The Advertiser’s Shakespeare’): 


** Macbeth. But yet I'll make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate ; nay, not of fate, 
But in the — effect a policy , 
Where life’s mischance, and fire’s devouring tongue, 
May be insured against : nay, more, where now 
They do Fidelity, and Guarantee, 
And Liability for Accidents 
Insure at cheapest rate. 





How wonderful is Shakespeare’s view of life! As has been said of 
another, ‘ he saw life steadily and saw it whole.’ From the cradle to 
the grave he leaves nothing untouched, nor unadorned. 


*¢ At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking for his X.’s food ; 


and so to the last stage of all, with spectacles, false teeth and every- 
thing. Nay, he stops not at the grave : 
‘* Imperious Ceesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
The ‘ Cesar Draught Excluder !’—there is a fortune in the name. 


So death and life alike serve Shakespeare’s and the Advertiser’s turn. 
The infant in arms we have already seen a clamorous advertiser. Then 
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the schoolboy ‘ with his satchel.’ Are there not satchels to be sold 
and advertised ? and straps, and bags? The lover sighs ‘like furnace.’ 
Whose furnace? The mind runs ahead of the words ; the thought 
is incomplete without the deft advertisement of coals, or patent fuel, 
or gas stoves. The lover has ‘a woful ballad made to his mistress’ 
eyebrow ’—but not to her eyebrow only ; the whiteness of her 
teeth (due to Z.’s teeth preparations), the clearness of her complexion, 
also inspire his muse. So we read: 
** Romeo. See, her skin 
Is like the water-lily, yet the rose 
Has lent her cheek its fairness. 
Nurse. Six years since 
I washed her with a cake of Single’s soap ; 
Since then she ’s used no other. 
. I have found 
It matchless for the hands and the complexion. 


Fuliet. 

“How familiar are the phrases! Shakespeare’s words have 
become the very texture of our language, and too often we forget 
the source whence the ‘extremely quoted’ sayings are drawn. 

“The rest of this typical seven-ages speech is as full of sugges- 
tion. The soldier, what should he do without unbreakable swords 
and bayonets which do not bend, to be procured of So-and-so? The 
justice calls, perhaps, for less attention ; but he requires the last 
edition of ‘Stone’s Justice’s Manual,’ and who but he and the curate 
should receive the circulars of the company promoters, desphtched 
by M. and N.’s circular-addressing agency ? But the next stage is full 
of wants. The lean and slippered pantaloon must buy his slippers— 
where? He has ‘spectacles on nose,’ and are there not ‘ spectacles 
to suit all sights,’ and must they not be brought before the eye? His 
hose are too large. The hosier sees his opportunity. And so until 
the last stage of all, crying for a cheap funeral, conducted with taste 
and elegance. Every age calls for the advertiser. It is impossible to 
resist the evidence for the contention that, as Shakespeare wrote it, the 
whole speech was one long advertisement of the advertising trades- 
men of his day. Owing to the carelessness of the printers of the 
Folio, the passage has come to us imperfect, with crying gaps and 
lacunze. Perhaps the original advertisements had run out ; perhaps 
the ‘fat and greasy citizens’ would not renew their subscriptions, for 
literature was but imperfectly appreciated. In any case we shall 
remedy the defects, and restore the text to the form in which the 
poet must have intended to leave it. 

“Tt is curious that the most famous passages lend themselves most 
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easily to advertisement. ‘O God, that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths to steal away their brains!’ What an opportunity 
for the maker of temperance drinks ! Whole scenes of ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice’ turn on the wedding rings-- beautiful, 22-carat rings, with 
keepers, from P. and Q.’s on the Rialto. It is clear that Shakespeare 
was subsidised by the advertisers of his time. How obviously the 
patter of Autolycus was an advertisement, and how much valuable 
knowledge of Elizabethan life was lost when the printers spoiled it 
by omitting alternate lines! The historian of prices would have 
bought a complete version for more than the price of the whole 
pedlar’s pack. It is here conjecturally’restored : 


** Lawn as white as driven snow ; 
Go to White's for drapery, 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow, 
Kerchiefs and fair napery ; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses ; 
Jash’s velvet, all three-pile, 
Masks for faces and for noses, 
Corsets in the newest style; 
Bugle-bracelet, necklet amber, 
Make you look like maids of wax ; 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber-— 
Fockey Club, Opoponax ; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers ;— 
(See this sweet Morisco gown,) 
For my lads to give their dears 
| All the wares from London town. 
Pins and poking-horns of steel, 
What maids lack from head to heel. 
Please step in and ask within, do, 
For what you don't see in the window. 


“ The four hours’ traffic of the stage is so often concerned with 
the apparel and panoply of state, that it is little wonder that the tailor 
finds ample opportunity for professing the merits of his goods. For 
more domestic wear, what passage in literature points more naturally 
than Petruchio’s dialogue, or the scene between Cloten and Guiderius 
in the fourth act of ‘Cymbeline,’ to the ‘ sweet uses ’of advertisement ? 
The upholsterers find their special opportunity in the stage directions. 
‘Scene.—A chamber in the castle of Elsinore, handsomely up- 
holstered by M. and W., Tottenham Court Road and Westbourne 
Grove.’ To be sure, the play-bills have anticipated us in this respect; 
but play-bills have no permanence such as our standard edition will 
boast. The songs, especially, a golden mine of advertisement, adapt 
themselves to the purposes of the price-list. 
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‘« King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown ; 
He said, ‘ I’ faith, they are not dear} 
I bought them, certes, in London town, 
At M. N. O.’s shop, which is down 
By Houndsditch way.’ 








Or, again : 
**« Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy J r hast put on, 
Light, yet warm, it suits all ages ; 
When thy weekly task is done, 
That’s the place to spend thy wages. 





“ Note here the true Shakespearean rhyme of the first and third 
lines. And everywhere, as here, we shall adhere with the closest 
fidelity to the best approved text. Even in the denunciation of the 
Stores, the version of Delius has been but little altered. We hope that 
this edition will be universally used in schools (to which it will be 
distributed gratis) ; and that the readings here given will be accepted 
as the final and standard version of the immortal works. We propose 
to make arrangements for the use of our emended text in future 
Shakespearean revivals at the Lyceum. When we add that so 
accomplished a man of letters as Mr. Peter Shortt is the editor, it 
will be seen that no further guarantee is necessary for the care and 
completeness with which the work of revision will be executed. Mr. 
Shortt will contribute a new Life of Shakespeare, containing many 
hitherto unpublished incidents; and also an essay on the Sonnets. 
In this essay it will be demonstrated that ‘Mr. W. H.’ was not, as 
has been supposed, the Earl of Pembroke or the Earl of Southampton, 
but William Hurlbatt, the great advertising shopkeeper of Shake- 
speare’s time ; and that, inasmuch as he employed the poet, when a 
young man without resources in London, to write to order plays and 
verses to advertise his wares, he was the true and ‘onlie begetter’ 
of those immortal poems.” 


This is the infamy we denounce. We call on all who love our 
noble tongue to assist in preventing its completion. If public opinion 
is not strong enough to frustrate the execrable scheme, let the 
Government act. Let the Attorney-General apply to the courts. 
Let Mr. Shortt be called upon by writ of guo warranto to show by 
what authority he usurps the office of Delius, Gervinus, and Aldis 
Wright. ‘True, other poets have occasionally embedded con- 
temporary flies in the amber of their poesy. i}{Byron refers to “thine 
incomparable oil, Macassar ;” Goldsmith recalls “Calvert’s butt and 
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Parson’s black champagne ;” Calverley immortalised a tobacconist. 
But these “abide our question.” Shakespeare should be free—free 
from the lies and hucksterings of the mart. ‘The Advertiser’s 
Shakespeare,” forsooth! The advertiser may render hideous the streets, 
and make railway stations obscure, he may even defile our landscapes 
if he will ; but at Shakespeare, * Nature’s Darling,” let him stay his 
hand. Cceesar as a draught-excluder is bad, but that is congruity itself 
by the side of Shakespeare as a hoarding for soapmongers and quacks. 


EDMUND B. V. CHRISTIAN. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


WO years have gone by since I began to write these monthly 
notes upon the contemporary drama. It may therefore be 
neither inappropriate nor inadvisable to take advantage of the anni- 
versary to glance back upon those two past years and to see what 
progress, if any, has been made in the time. It is, of course, in- 
evitable that there should be complaints as to the condition of the 
drama. There always have been complaints as to the condition of 
the drama. It is nearly 130 years since the greatest Englishman of 
his age—one of the greatest Englishmen of any age—sought to find 
the causes “for our present weakness in that oldest and most excel- 
lent branch of philosophy, poetical learning, and particularly in what 
regards the theatre.” Mr. Burke deplored in 1765 what our ad- 
vanced critics deplore to-day, what I have little doubt that advanced 
critics deplored in the dawn of the drama, in the days “When 
Thespis drove his cart afield.” The causes, or some of the causes, 
which Burke was able to find for the decay of the theatre in his 
time are not impertinent to consideration of the theatre in our own 
time. ‘I shall here only consider,” he wrote, “ what appears to me 
to be one of the causes ; I mean the wrong notion of the art itself, 
which begins to grow fashionable, especially among people of an 
elegant turn of mind with a weak understanding ; and these are 
they that form the great body of the idle part of every polite and 
civilised nation. The prevailing system of that class of mankind is 
indolence. This gives them an aversion to all strong movements. 
It infuses a delicacy of sentiment, which, when it is real and accom- 
panied with a justness of thought, is an amiable quality and favourable 
to the fine arts; but when it comes to make the whole of the 
character, it injures things more excellent than those which it improves, 
and degenerates into a false refinement, which diffuses a languor 
and breathes a frivolous air over everything which it can influence.” 
There is an aptness about these words to anyone who earnestly 
reviews the situation of the stage at this moment. In the protests of 
the sentimentalists against anything that displeases, that shocks, that 
startles ; in the raptures with which paradox and wiredrawn cynicism 
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on the one hand, and old-fashioned simplicity of farcical effect on 
the other are received ; in the passion real or simulated for the 
pleasures of the music hall, may be found the effect of that languor, 
of that frivolous air of which Burke complained in the last century, 
and of which many complain now. 

But this element of frivolity has not been allowed to influence the 
stage unchallenged during the past two years. It has been fought 
against with vigour, sometimes almost with ferocity. While it 
should be sturdily maintained that the whole purpose of the theatre 
is not merely to divert the sluggish hours that succeed to a late 
dinner, it should not be forgotten by the champions of reform that it 
is a part of the purpose of a theatre to please, that it is the mission of 
ali art to delight. The champions of the Scandinavian drama may 
well be forgiven if their zeal carries them a little too far in their-de- 
votion to their new gods. The debt that we owe to the men who 
fought for Ibsen is very great. They gave a new purpose to play- 
writing ; they proved that a man of genius had arisen in the North who 
looked at life in a new way, who put human beings upon the stage, and 
who had shaken himself free from many of the conventions that had 
bound about the drama as strictly as the heart of the faithful servant 
of the tale was bound about with bands of iron. Enthusiasts always, 
and fortunately, perhaps, go too far ; the passion of enthusiasm, like 
the passion of love, is given to man in exaggerated proportion, in 
order in the one case that the world of flesh and blood, in the other 
case that the world of ideas and ideals, may be kept going. One 
thing at least has been gained in the two years’ war: the genius of 
Ibsen is universally recognised, his position as the greatest of living 
dramatists is recognised by men of judgment, even when their own 
inclinations are strongly opposed to his methods, and to what they 
are pleased to call his teaching. 

But, perhaps, the most curious thing about the past two years is 
the comparatively small effect which the genius of Ibsen has had 
upon our own drama, upon our own dramatists. Even on the stage 
of the Independent theatre, which has done such good work for the 
art, the few original English plays that have been produced cannot 
be said to show many signs of the influence of Ibsen. The same is 
the case with the dramatists of the old guard. Mr. Pinero, who 
thinks that Ibsen was brought into this country too soon, to the 
injury of all that was making for progress—Mr. Pinero still practises 
the old methods and adheres to the old traditions. At one time 
Mr. Jones showed some sign of the alien influence; where he 
showed it most, in “The Crusaders,” he achieved his greatest 
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artistic success, but the influence was transient, and in his latest 
play he has gone back artistically to the period before “ Judah.” 

There are few things more instructive, if there are few things 
more depressing, in the passing moment of dramatic existence, than 
to read Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play, “ The Crusaders,” which has 
just been published by the Macmillans, and to see Mr. Jones’s play, 
“The Bauble-Shop,” which is now being played at the Criterion 
Theatre. ‘“ The Crusaders” was, I suppose, what may be called 
a failure; ‘‘The Bauble-Shop” is undoubtedly a success. But it 
smacked of honour and of heroism to fail with “ The Crusaders” : 
how can it be said that there is anything heroic in this success of “ The 
Bauble-Shop”? The success is unquestioned ; the success is in its way 
honestly won ; so far, Mr. Jones may be heartily congratulated. The 
play that can draw full houses is commercially a good play ; and “‘ The 
Bauble-Shop” draws full houses—argal, “The Bauble-Shop” is a 
good play. But it is so far below the level of “ The Crusaders ” that 
it is difficult to believe that it is by the same author. “The 
Crusaders,” taken “ with all faults,” as the booksellers say, was a play 
with ideas, with originality, tingling with promise of better things. 
“The Bauble-Shop” is in its conception and construction as com- 
monplace as the farces of H. J. Byron, or the adaptations of, as 
distinguished from the original work of, T. W. Robertson. That its 
dialogue is animated, often even witty, was to be expected ; that it 
should be so wanting in character-study was not to be expected. 

Mr. Jones has been censured for the astonishing inaccuracies in 
his treatment of public life and of the machinery of the House of 
Commons. From acertain point of view the censure is not pertinent. 
If a play is a good play, it really matters very little if the dramatist 
blunders over matters of Parliamentary procedure. It is not neces- 
sarily portion and parcel of the equipment of a dramatist to have 
Erskine May by heart. Moreover, Mr. Jones has written to the 
newspapers to explain that his errors are deliberate; that they are not 
the blunders of the ignorant ; that he knows all about the ways of 
Parliament, and has perverted them according to his own good 
pleasure and the convenience of the play. Now this is not merely 
a bold defence, it is a well-founded defence. Mr. Jones certainly 
studied the House of Commons carefully during one session ; he was 
its frequent visitor, and he is known to have had the advice of coun- 
sellors best qualified to assist him in the treatment of technical 
details. But after all there is something to be said for the other 
view of the case. It does not condemn a play out of hand that its 
pictures of parliamentary life are ludicrous, but would a play which 
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pretends to be a picture of contemporary social political life be any 
the worse for having its details accurate? In the mass of 
Mr. Jones’s audiences there are probably very few persons who 
are at all seriously annoyed by the action of the leader of the 
House in moving the second reading of an important bill at nine 
o’clock ; by the laxness which allows a private member to imme- 
diately move the adjournment of the House in order to attack the 
private character of the statesman ; by the conduct of the Opposition 
in howling down the leader of the House on the strength of a piece 
of lobby gossip ; by the impertinence of the leader’s party in forcing 
their way into his private room to demand an account of his private 
life, or by the extraordinary transformation of that private room, 
which, in actual fact, is overcrowded by five persons, into a palatial 
apartment capable of containing the whole body of a minister’s sup- 
porters. If a play is meant to be a picture of real life, it would be 
as well to have it turn upon possibilities, not, as in the case of “ The 
Bauble-Shop,” upon impossibilities. The errors are the more regret- 
table as there was no special reason for bringing in the House of 
Commons at all. Mr. Jones’s plot is, after all, only the old familiar 
plot of the wicked baron and the virtuous maiden over again. It is 
“Saints and Sinners” lifted up in the social sphere and given a new 
twist. It is less true to life than “ Saints and Sinners” ; even less 
true than “ The Dancing-Girl.” It is impossible not to feel disap- 
pointed. Mr. Jones took an ambitious theme; the promise of 
“The Crusaders” led to the hope that he would be equal to his 
theme and to his ambition. But in this he has failed. Still, he has 
written a popular play—a play that will be as popular as “The 
Dancing-Girl.” 

Consolation for failure in one form of the drama is not vouchsafed 
us through success in another. If “The Bauble-Shop” is an example 
of how little we can yet do in the way of the modern drama of life, 
character, and manners, “ Becket” at the Lyceum is an example of 
how little we can do in the way of what is called the poetic drama. 
It is one of the whimsicalities of life that great men are haunted by 
a passion for doing something wholly outside the circle of their great- 
ness. Richelieu was not content to be the greatest statesman of his 
time—the foremost man of France; he must needs sigh for the 
laurels of the dramatic poet, and make himself the butt for shafts of 
mockery. ‘Tennyson was not content with his glory as an elegiac 
poet, even as a lyric poet ; he, too, must needs sigh for the laurels 
of the dramatic poet. It was an unhappy ambition. No amount of 
plays, however bad, could take away from the glory that Tennyson 
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had gained in other fields of art. Sir Walter Scott’s dramas do not 
tarnish the fame of “ Rob Roy ” or “ The Antiquary.” But Tennyson’s 
plays are bad plays—lifeless, loveless, bloodless, passionless, academic 
imitations of a most unacademic original. They are unattractive 
plays to read ; they are unattractive plays to see acted. They do not 
cheer the solitude of the study ; they do not animate the stage. 

Frankly, “ Becket ” is a bad piece of work ; its characters are as 
wooden as the creatures in a Noah’s Ark. It is asserted by some of 
its admirers that every detail of the piece is accurate, that every word 
is authentic. But the accuracy whose absence is to be deplored in 
Mr. Jones’s play does not make “ Becket” live. The characters still 
remain the shadows of great names. A critic, with whose views I 
agree, declares that, “Did not the King swear lavishly by God’s 
Eyes, you would not know him from Becket. Becket is scarcely 
distinguishable from Queen Eleanor, nor Queen Eleanor, again, from 
Louis of France. They all speak much alike, act much alike ; are 
uniform in dulness. Take away the names, and you might almost 
fob off a speech by any one of them upon another. As for the 
four knights, they are as stolid as Gog and Magog, and as pulseless 
as the strong Gyas and the strong Cloanthes. Such a quadrilateral 
of puppets never stamped across a stage before. The influence of 
Mr. Irving or the action of Lord Tennyson has eliminated Walter 
Map from the acting version. So far, at least, the acting is better 
.than the reading version, but both are tragic in a sense very different 
from the sense intended by poet or by player. Yet, in a remark 
made by Walter Map we may find the key of the failure. ‘ Map,’ 
says Herbert, ‘tho’ you make your butt too big, you overshoot it.’ 
Lord Tennyson took the Shakespearean drama for his aim, but the 
arrow failed of its mark. Goethe saw long ago the danger of Shake- 
peare to the ambition of a poet. A productive nature, he said to 
Eckerman, ought not to read more than one of his dramas in a year 
if it would not be wrecked entirely. ‘Shakespeare,’ he added, 
‘ gives golden apples in silver dishes. His imitators get, indeed, the 
silver dishes by studying his works, but they have only potatoes to 
put into them.’ The judgment would not be too severe to pass upon 
‘Becket.’ Indeed, one may even question the silver of the vessel. 
Lord Tennyson studied the Shakespearean drama to his bane. The 
result is a chilling parody ; there is no pulse of life in it.” 

Yet its very faults gave Mr. Irving an opportunity to do better 
work than he has done for many a year. It has been his fortune 
often to fail in Shakespeare, but always to succeed with Tennyson. 
It is seventeen years since Mr. Irving played the part of Philip of 
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Spain in another play by Lord Tennyson, “ Queen Mary.” Here, as 
in “Becket,” the play was nothing ; Mr. Irving was everything. In 
the lapse of years since then Mr. Irving has done nothing very much 
better than his Philip of Spain, with the exception of his latest per- 
formance, with the exception of Becket. If “ Becket” be, like 
“Queen Mary,” a failure as a work of art, like “Queen Mary” it 
has given Mr. Irving a great chance which he has used greatly. 
Out of its very nothingness he has contrived to create something. 
He has seen at once that the part is a melodramatic part ; he has 
brought to bear upon it the full force of his abilities as a melodra- 
matic actor, and he has turned what might have been a disaster into 
a triumph. 

The only reputation that has gained by “ Becket” is the repu- 
tation of Mr. Henry Irving. For some time back he had been 
drifting farther and farther away from the service of his art : he had 
been attempting the unsuitable; he had been failing again and 
again. His Becket has redeemed a wilderness of failures. In 
its simplicity, its directness, its absence of all straining after effect, of 
dependence upon regrettable mannerisms, it contrasts luminously 
with so many impersonations which, unfortunately for the actor, won 
a kind of honour from most uncritical audiences. Mr. Irving’s 
Becket makes it hard to understand how the same man could 
have played so many of the parts that preceded Becket after the 
fashion in which he chose to play them. When the mind turns to 
“Lear,” converted to “a driveller and a show,” or to the regrettable 
Mephistopheles of a travesty of one of the world’s great tragic poems, 
or to the tawdry hero of a pitiful piece of sham revolutionary clap-trap, 
one is only the more spurred to express enthusiasm for the man who, 
after so many blunders, should have at last purged himself of his 
faults, and presented the lovers of acting with so beautiful a creation 
as Thomas Becket. For the word “ beautiful,” immeasurably too 
strong for the character itself, is not at all too strong for Mr. Irving’s 
rendering of the character. Mr. Irving, bya skill which for the first 
time it is almost impossible to differentiate from genius, deserved the 
applause which was too lavishly offered where it was undeserved by 
the uncritical, an applause which the judicious withheld, but which 
they are now able to accord in full measure, without stint, with 
delight. It is the highest proof of Mr. Irving’s ability that he has 
been able to learn a lesson. It is his duty now to hold the ground 
he has conquered. The old faults have disappeared in Becket, 
never, it is to be hoped, to reappear. 

I wish it were possible to find solace for disappointment at recent 
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dramatic work in delight at the latest work of the master who has 
been the central figure of the last two years. But I cannot rejoice 
over “ Bygmester Solness.” Since I wrote last month, after reading 
the play, I have seen turn by turn the German version, the French 
version, and now the English version, the joint work of Messrs. W. 
Archer and E. W. Gosse. I have no space left me here to say more 
about “The Master-Builder.” It is a cryptic work; it is an 
allegory ; it is like the writings of those Eastern poets which to the 
uninitiated seem to be plain tales, but which to the illuminated 
are saturated with mysticism, pregnant with the Higher Law. 
It has been interpreted without artistic success in a series of matinées 
given by Miss Elizabeth Robins and Mr. Herbert Waring at the 
Trafalgar Square Theatre. The interpretation cannot be praised ; 
it can only be regretted. “ Bygmester Solness” is not a convincing 
play, however refreshing and inspiring it may be as an allegory. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHYe 























TABLE TALK. 


“ SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT.” 


GNORANT as is the average Englishman of the history of Ire- 
land, I do not know whether to be more amused or horrified 
at the revelations contained in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “Secret Service 
under Pitt,” of which a second edition has just been published.' 
Nor do I know whether England or Ireland has more cause 
to blush over the revelations Mr. Fitzpatrick supplies. If England 
sought to control by the agency of spies the indignation she had 
stirred by her system of government of Ireland, she only acted con- 
formably with the system propounded by Machiavelli and practised 
by all irresponsible, and some supposedly responsible, Governments. 
That all Irish schemes miscarried was proof of the soundness of the 
policy. The betrayers of the Irish leaders were not, meanwhile, 
drawn from the dregs of the people, but were men of culture, posi- 
tion, and refinement. These things are well enough known to the 
student of Irish history, and, indeed, of all history springing from or 
connected with the French Revolution. What Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
done is, however, with unerring skill to trace out the spies. The 
chapters in which he hunts down the famous chief agent, known as 
Lord Downshire’s friend, is a model of ability and skill. Thanks to 
his labours the gloomy “ romance of rebellion,” already shown with 
dramatic force and intensity by Mr. Froude, becomes even more 
picturesque and stirring. A work more romantic, more saddening, 
more picturesque, has rarely seen the light. It is fair to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick to say that the State papers bearing upon the subject have 
been placed at his disposal. The use he has made of them has 
been exemplary. 


Ho.sein’s “DANCE OF DEATH.” 


F all countries, England is that in which moralisings upon death 
and kindred subjects are heid in highest favour. In the last 
century, Young’s “Night Thoughts,” Dodd on “ Death,” Gray’s 
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“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” and Blair’s “‘ Grave,” came to be 
regarded as classics; and if we add prose composition, such as 
Hervey’s ‘‘ Meditations among the Tombs,” an extensive list of works 
dealing with 
Sculls and coffins, epitaphs and bones, 

might be compiled. The one great masterpiece in that line, however, 
we cannot claim as ours. This is the series of pictures known as the 
“Dance of Death,” the authorship of which is attributed to Hans 
Holbein, a native of Augsburg. It says something, however, for our 
recognition of this work, that the painter established himself in 
London, where he obtained the friendship of Sir Thomas More and 
the patronage of Henry VIII., and where, after many years of pros- 
perity, and, as is said, of debauch, he died of the plague. Of all the 
illustrations of the omnipresence and omnipotence of death, these 
designs are the most popular. A long and, as I think, somewhat 
foolish series of inquiries into what were the best books, and what 
the most popular, was made a year or two ago in newspapers and 
reviews. Ifa similar thing could be undertaken with regard to illus- 
trations, these designs would be among the foremost. Innumerable 
editions have seen the light in different countries, the latest being 
issued within the present year, with a preface by Mr. Austin Dobson. 


ORIGIN OF “THE DANCE OF DEATH.” 


] T is curious how little exact information concerning the “ Dance 

of Death” is possessed. The origin of the mural paintings in 
Basle commonly known as La Danse Macabre is traced back, in the 
“* Recherches historiques et littéraires sur les Danses des Morts” of 
Gabriel Peignot, to the practice in Egypt of presenting a skeleton at a 
banquet, a practice which passed to Greece and Rome. A well- 
known passage in the “ Banquet of Trimalchion” of Petronius tells how, 
towards the close of the orgie, a slave appeared, and placed on the 
table a silver skeleton, with practicable joints and articulations. These 
he worked in lifelike fashion, while Trimalchion declaimed verses on 
the insignificance and nothingness of man. For a long time the 
authorship of the figures was in doubt, and it is only in recent days 
that they have been shown on authoritative evidence to be by Hans 
Holbein the Younger. Hitherto the first edition has been held to 
be that published in 1538 under the title, “ Les Simulachres & 
Historiées Faces de la Mort avtant elegamment pourtraictes, que 
artificiellement imaginées. A Lyon, soubz l’escu de Coloigne”—a work 
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executed by Trecksel Brothers, German printers settled in Lyons, 
M. Ambrose Firmin-Didot, however, has described three editions 
which he holds to be anterior to 1538. In these conclusions, how- 
ever, he is not generally followed. 


EpITIons oF “ THE DANCE OF DEATH.” 


HE reputed first edition has, in France, brought as much as 
one thousand six hundred francs, or between sixty and 
seventy pounds. Other early French editions have brought consider- 
able sums. A reproduction was given in Venice in 1545, and one, 
enlarged, in Augsburg in 1554. In England, an edition etched by 
Hollar seems to have appeared in 1647. It passed into Holland, 
where Diepenbecke added allegorical borders, which are found in 
subsequent editions, etched by Deuchar, so late as 1803. According 
to Mr. Dobson, they were reproduced upon stone by Joseph Schlott- 
hauer, professor in Munich, and were re-issued in this country by 
John Russell Smith in 1849. Under the title, “ Emblems of 
Mortality,” a free copy by John Bewick, which attained much popu- 
larity, was issued by Hodgson, of Newcastle, in 1789. Dr. Lippmann 
edited for Mr. Quaritch, in 1886, a setof reproductions of the engraver’s 
proofs in the Berlin Museum. A facsimile of the editio princeps was ex- 
ecuted in 1884 for Hirth, of Munich. The designs were issued in 
photo-lithography by H. Noel Humphery in 1868, and for the Holbein 
Society in 187g. The designs in the latest edition of Messrs. Bell & 
Sons are reproductions of those engraved in 1833 for Douce’s Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death.” Since “‘Asop’s Fables,” no plates can surely have 
been so often reproduced. They appeal, however, directly to wise, 
serious, and reflective tastes. I have not attempted to deal with the 
subjects of the plates, judging that there is no one to whom they are 
not familiar. 


New LetTrers OF HEINE. 


OLLOWING closely upon the appearance of my observations 
upon Heine under the head of “ Jewish Wit and Humour” 
comes the publication in the ew Review of some letters of Heine 
which had not previously seen the light. To the estimate generally 
formed of Heine as a wit these add little. Addressed, as they are, 
to his mother and sister, they convey a good idea of his domestic 
relations, while they are very confidential, both as regards his 
personal sufferings and his nuptial experiences. If ever letters 
were not intended for publication these are they, and it needs the 
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passionate longing of to-day for a closer knowledge of a life than we 
are entitled to possess to account for their publication. If the 
system now in vogue of publishing every obtainable scrap of per- 
sonal detail prevails much longer, men will take refuge in epistolary 
silence, or will write nothing that is not superficial and unimportant. 
Now and then, when Phyllis, by means of the law-courts, seeks to 
rebuke and turn to profitable account the perfidy of Damon, the 
world is treated to a confidential correspondence, and is ailowed to 
chuckle and make merry over unreserved and sometimes imaginative, 
sometimes realistic, rhapsodies of affection. Such correspondence is 
ordinarily given to the world against the will of the writer, and its 
publication forms, indeed, a portion of the penalty his falsehood has 
merited. It is different, however, when a man’s most confidential 
utterances are given to the world by those of his own household. 
Against such posthumous revelations there is no possible protection, 
except the epistolary silence of which I previously spoke. 


HEINE’s WIFE AND MOTHER. 


ONCERNING Heine’s wife we have heard little. The mar- 
riages of poets who possess exceptional powers of idealising 
woman, and can make a Dulcinea of a Blowsalinda, and who are, 
moreover, not always themselves the easiest of people with whom to 
live, are not always, perhaps not often, happy. In some regret- 
table cases, as those of Lady Lytton and Lady Byron, the world, 
through the impetuosity, to use no stronger word, of the lady, or the 
indiscretion, to be similarly judicious in phrase, of her friends, gets 
to know much more than is desirable. In other cases, as in that of 
Milton, the poet by quasi-dramatic utterance succeeds in leaving to 
following generations the impression that his spouse was not a 
miracle of tenderness and forbearance. In the case of Heine, 
however, so far as I am aware, few hints of domestic dissension or 
difficulty have been spread. We learn now, from Heine’s own lips, 
that his marriage was not exceptionally happy. This information 
is conveyed in a fit of depression to his “dear, good mother.” In 
his letter to her Heine says of his wife, “She is a most excellent, 
honourable, good creature, without deceit or malice. But, unfor- 
tunately, her temperament is very impatient, her moods unequal, 
and she often irritates me more than is good for me. I am still 
devoted to her with all my soul ; she is still the deepest want of my 
life. But that will all cease some day, as all human feelings cease 
with time ; and I look forward to that time with terror, for then I 
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shall have to endure the burden of the caprices without the 
alleviating sympathy. At other times I am tormented with realising 
the helplessness and want of reflection in my wife in case I should 
die, for she is as inexperienced and senseless as a three-year-old 
child.” Not a very damaging character is that for a husband 
avowedly suffering from hypochondriac fancies to give his wife. 
These passages were written, however, by a son to a mother loved 
and prized as Jewish mothers are, and such utterances are, or should 
be, sacrosanct, They are given to the world, however, with the 
sanction of the family, by the nephew of the poet. There is, accord- 
ingly, nothing to be said but that “to-day knows naught of yes- 
terday,” and that the dead, at least, will not be troubled by the 
revelation. 


‘* EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES.” 


F modern writers upon the eighteenth century in England 

Mr. Austin Dobson stands avowedly foremost. The eighteenth 
century in France, the development of which was widely different, 
has many able historians. In England, the keen interest inspired by 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, and by the lyrics of the times 
immediately subsequent, and the absolute renaissance in poetry which 
was witnessed at the outset of the present century, and has since 
grown and developed, has made us less than just to the period 
between. The London of the Georges is, however, neither less 
picturesque nor less interesting than that of Stuart times, and to that 
London Mr. Austin Dobson is an enchanting guide. His poems 
have the very ring of what the Laureate in sufficiently familiar lines 


calls— 
The teacup times of hoop and hood, 
Or while the patch was worn. 


Inhis prose writings, also, Mr. Dobson has left us the most lifelike and 
delightful pictures we possess. I have before me now the recently- 
published “Eighteenth-Century Vignettes,”' from the perusal of which 
I have just risen. A second gallery of portraits so exact and satis- 
fying as this contains I do not know. Steele, Fielding, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Chesterfield, Cowper, and a dozen others of hardly less 
eminence, are presented with unsurpassable fidelity. It is, of course, 
impossible to give, in a few paragraphs, an insight into a work con- 
sisting of twenty detached essays. The whole I may, however, say, 
is saturated with knowledge of and feeling for the subject, and the 
reconstitution of Vauxhall Gardens is an absolute triumph. Mr. 
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Austin Dobson has, of course, given us works of substantial authority 
on Bewick and other eighteenth-century celebrities. I am not sure, 
however, that this gallery of miniatures, each one a portrait, is not 
equally valuable and welcome with any of the more ambitious 
paintings in oil which we owe to his brush. 


“ New WINCHELSEA.” 


EW prospects more picturesque than that from the heights at 
Fairlight over Winchelsea can be found in England, and 
few scenes are richer in historical associations. Sufficiently enjoyable 
is a trip to the once memorable seaport, some trace of whose former 
greatness is preserved in the fact that it is one of the Cinque Ports. 
The visitor, however, who counts upon finding shelter in what is now 
scarcely more than a village will do well to secure his pied-d-terre 
beforehand, or he may have to stretch his journey to Hastings. 
Among the inhabitants of Winchelsea has long been Mr. F. A. 
Inderwick, Q.C., who seeks on its picturesque plateau a peaceful 
and pleasing contrast from the scenes in which his life avocations 
are placed. With a capacity which is rare, and a zeal which is to 
be commended to general imitation, he has constituted himself an 
historian of the place of his adoption. Winchelsea possessed already 
an historian of the conventional order. Very different from a local 
history is, however, Mr. Inderwick’s “Story of King Edward and 
New Winchelsea.”! It exhibits, indeed, as its second title denotes, 
“The Edification of a Medizval Town.” Work of this class has 
unparalleled interest. We see how, under the fostering influence of 
the First Edward, Winchelsea rose into importance, and how loyally 
it repaid the obligation by its contributions to the wars with France. 
An animated picture is given of the various trades that assembled 
in the spot the King delighted to honour. The very names of the 
traders are given, and one of the most interesting contributions to 
antiquarian literature ever made is supplied. A mere enumeration 
of the classes of inhabitants—military, naval, clerical, and the rest ; 
and of its charities, its institutions, including the pillory and the 
ducking-stool—would occupy many pages. I can attempt no criticism ; 
but holiday time will come again, and I can fancy no more enjoyable 
effort than that of the traveller who, with the aid of Mr. Inderwick’s 
delightful book, attempts on the spot to reconstitute Winchelsea. 


' Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 
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